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For the Companion. 
sCRIP FOR TWENTY DOLLARS. 
By Mrs. E. D. Kendall. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Captain Fabyan had retired from the merchant 
service, being really too infirm and deaf to be 
capable of continuing in command of a vessel. 
He had a little money, and having invested a 
put of it in a neat cottage just outside the | 
city, he invited his sister Sarah to keep house for 
him. 

Mrs. Capelle was a widow. She had buried 
four children, but the youngest, Oscar, still sur- 
vived, and at this time was nearly eighteen 
years of age. 

Hitherto he had always worked on a farm. 
During the last winter he had been prostrated 
byafever. From this his recovery had proved 
soslow that the physician had recommended a 
change of air as the only means of counteracting 
threatened consumption. Accordingly, when 
Mrs. Capelle came to Williamstown, Oscar ac- 
companied her. 

During the summer, he gained rapidly. As 
he was too independent to wish to live upon his 
uncle’s bounty, in the fall he looked about him 
forsome kind of employment. As it happened, 
times were exceedingly dull. The young man’s 
pale face and slender figure, were against 
him, so that his efforts were not successful. Al- 
most discotiraged, he one day saw a notice in 
the window of a city dry-goods’ store,—- 

“Boy wanted. Inquire at the desk.”’ 

Oscar stepped into the store. The clerks im- 
mediately exchanged glances, and he could not 
avoid hearing one or two jokes at the expense 
of his rather threadbare garments. 

Confused and abashed, he did not notice that 
the desk was on the left, not far from the door. 
Sohe walked down the middle of the store. As 
he was attempting to pass a young fellow who 
was crossing the store, he found himself face to 
face with his reflection in the long mirror, and 
came near rushing into the glass, and perpetrat- 

















‘“‘Very true. And there are others who think | 
as you do, Capelle. How many applicants do | 
you suppose we have already had this morning?” | 

Oscar’s countenance fell. ‘Probably a dozen 
or so,” he replied. 

“Thirty-three.” 

“Tren there’s no charfce for me, of course,” 
he said, with a discouraged air. 

“You are of American parentage, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

**And live in the city?” 

‘‘New Street, Williamstown. Only a mile out.” 

“What reference have you?” | 

“My uncle, Captain Fabyan. I don’t know 
anybody else hereabouts. I’ve worked on a 
farm since I was twelve. But my health gave 
out, and my uncle wanted my mother and my- 
self to come to Williamstown. We've been with 
ing an amount of damage which would have ap-| him six months and over, and I can’t stand it to 
palled him. be dependent any longer, or at least, without 

Realizing the absurd blunder he had made, making an attempt to help myself. I think I’m 
he set himself right with the mirror. Half! well enough now to work.” 

a score of clerks were evidently nearly con-| “Fight dollars a month is all we shall pay for 
vulsed with laughter at his stupidity. Just then! the service we require. Will you be satisfied 
he discovered the desk, and three gentlemen be-! with that till we can do better by you?” 

hind it, one of whom had laid down his pen, and 
Was regarding with displeasure the young men | “You may,I think, consider yourself hired, 
who were laughing behind the counters. | then. I like you.’’ 

Oscar walked towards him. Thelatterstepped! “Thank you, sir. 
forward, and politely asked,— to-morrow?”’ 

“Is there anything I can serve you with this| “Seven o’clock. Be prompt.” 
morning, sir?” | “I'll be on hand, sir.” 

“I-I didn’t come to buy,” stammered Oscar;} Oscar was so elated over his good fortune, so 
but added, gathering courage, “I saw your no-! Jight-hearted on account of the head-clerk’s “I 
tice in the window, and thought I’a apply for! like you,” that he quite forgot the gauntlet he 
the place.”” ‘had to run before reaching the door, or even 

“O, very well. The gentleman with the gray that there was a clerk in the store, until he 
moustache yonder, my head clerk, attends to heard some one say,— 
that business. Just introduce yourself to him, ‘‘Ahem! ‘Boy wanted.’ Game boy, aint he, 
and he will give you all the information you re-| Hal? Looks like a picked Shanghai.” 
quire. Mr. Fosdick!’ “Yes. One of the sort they kill for dinner 

Mr. Fosdick, who was just then directing a when poor relations drop in. Ahem!” 
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| 





**¥es, sir.”’ 


At what time shall I come 
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| ality, modest willingness to serve, and faithful | 


nied with the suggestion that the latter might 
not like to have his carelessness exposed before 
the bank officials, made the lad hesitate. And 
here the tempter stepped in with a bit of plausi- 
ble advice. ° 

“Why do you think of returning it? It is not 
your business to keep the bank accounts straight. 
You are not responsible for the cashier’s blun- 
ders. You need the money; the bank doesn't; 
neither does the cashier. Put it into your pock- 
et. You are not robbing anybody.” 

Oscar listened. The tempter’s plea was a very 
fair one on the face, but a very vile one at the 
back; and Oscar’s conscience attempted to meet 
it by an appeal to his caution. 

“Don’t touch the money. What if the cashier 
should suddenly discover his blunder? And 
how will you feel if he comes to Firth & Kenne- 
| dy’s store, and asks you to give him back that 

five dollars!’’ 

“Improbable! absurd!’’ answered the tempt- 
er, promptly. ‘The cashier’s conversation with 
those three gentlemen is not likely to close very 

abruptly. And, granting that he discovers the 
deficit before the hour for closing, how is he go- 
ing to remember that he paid the scrip to you?” 

There was a’decided flaw in this argument, 

sides, he felt sure that both Mr. Firth and Mr, but there always is a flaw in the arguments that 
Fosdick would be friendly to him, and protect persuade to evil, and the wonder is that the 
him to the best of their ability. persons most interested do not see the fallacy. 

Nor was he mistaken in his estimate of those Oscar did not see it any more than do other 
two gentlemen; and the longer Oscar remained foolish people who stop and dally with tempta- 
with the firm, the better they liked him. tion. 

Nearly a year had youe by. Oscar's panctu-, 





(Concluded next week.) 
Sy ean 
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and patient discharges of his not always agreea- | 
MAG DILGER. 


ble duties, had not passed unnoticed, even by | 
Mr. Kennedy, who seldom interested himself in By Theodora R. Jenness, 
the affairs of his clerks. A little tattered, desolate-looking girl followed 

“That’s a model lad—young Capelle,” he one closely in the rear of four handeuficd prisoners, 
day said to Mr. Firth. ‘We must do something marching through the great jail-yard. The pris- 
better for him when his year is up. ,oners were horse-thieves. They had been ar- 

“T fully agree with you, Mr. Kennedy.” | rested by the sheriff in a southern county, and 

‘Does he understand book-keeping?’ asked brought to Franklin jail to await trial. 
the other. , The iron door that guarded the entrance to 

“Yes. He learned that, he tells me, while, | the cells, swung open to admit the prisoners, 
like Micawber, he was waiting for something to then closed upon them with a heavy clang. The 
‘turn up.’’”’ girl was left alone outside. Sitting down upon 

“T think, then, we'd better take him into the | the door-stone, she buried her face in her hands, 
office. What do you say to it?” and uttered a loud, despairing cry. 

“The suggestion is a good one.”’ | The sheriff’s daughter, Edith, had watched 

Of course Oscar was not in the secret of this | with interest the arrival of the prisoners and the 
plan for his future. | girl. Stepping down the pavement from her 

One forenoon, Mr. Carter, the cashier, called father’s residence, she laid her hand lightly on 
him to the desk, and handing him out two ten-: the girl’s shoulder, saying,— 
dollar bills, said,— “Will you tell me who you are?” 

“Take those to the bank, Capelle, and have! The girl looked up with surprise expressed in 
them changed into scrip. Be quick. I’m ham- her face. Edith, fair and happy, dressed in 
pered about making change.”’ white, with fresh pink rosebuds in her hair, pre- 

The bank was in the next block but one, only | sented a striking contrast to the miserable little 
a few doors away, and Oscar had done many | creature at her feet. The girl shrank closer to 
such errands before. As he entered the room, | the door-stone, as if her own forlorn condition 
he observed that the bank cashier was in earnest | were more sharply forced upon her.., 
conversation with three gentlemen, one of whom! ‘‘O,’’ she cried, ‘‘don’t let’em drive me off! 
he knew to be a director; but his orders had | I’m Dilger’s Mag. They’ve shet him up in thar, 
been to ‘‘be quick,’’ so he stepped immediately | and he’ll never git out agin, except to change off 
to the counter, and thrusting his bills through | to the penitentiary.” 
the opening, said,— | Poor girl? Is one of those horse-thieves your 





omos of all kin 
Je 


bundle that was to be sent away, looked up, and 
Oscar crossed to the little railing behind which 
he was standing. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked, in a busi- 
hess-like way. 


Oscar modestly presented his errand, and 
gave his name. 


“Oscar Capelle,” repeated Mr. Fosdick, mak- | 


ing & note. “You understand, do you, that we 
— in want of a clerk? We want a boy to 


ild the fires, assist in sweeping the store, to 
Tun errands, and make himself generally useful. 


_ only a boy’s wages are given.”’ 
po looked keenly and inquiringly at Oscar. 

r Yes, sir,” he responded, ‘‘I understand. But 
nm very a 


nxious to earn something. I’ve been 
and have had to be idle, and a little money 
tter than none at all.”’ 


sick, 
is be 





“Please give me scrip for twenty dollars.’’ 

All at once it occurred to Oscar what an ordeal| Mechanically the cashier took the money, 
he must pass through as Firth & Kennedy’s| glanced at it, and dropped it into his drawer, 
“boy’’-of-all-work. And for eight dollars a| handing to Oscar, while talking with his visi- 
month! The labor connected with his ne-v post | tors, three little packages, each bound with 2 
dwindled into insignificance in comparison with | strip of white paper, upon which was marked in 
the insults to which he would be subjected, for | red ink the amount. 
| he was sensitive to sneers and abuse,—as sensi- On the staircase, Oscar turned them over. 
tive as if he had been city instead of country | What was his surprise to find that instead of 


bred. two packages of fives and one of ten, which | 
In vain he kept saying to himself, “I’ll do my | doubtless the cashier had intended to give him, 


duty, and not mind them.” | he had made the blunder of passing out two 
He could not help being conscious that he was | tens and a five. 
lean and awkward, and that his clothes were old; His first impulse was to take the money di- 
| and threadbare. He was glad of this, however, rectly back, and have the mistake righted,—be- 
—that he must go early to the store; probably cause it was the only honest and manly thing to 
before many of the clerks would be there. He do. It was his first impulse, because Oscar had 
| could face them better if he were already on the been habitnally honest. A certain dread, how- 
‘ ground and about his legitimate business. Be-' ever, of again disturbing the cashier, accompa- 


father?” said Edith, pityingly. 

“Yes, but I can’t help it. J didn’t put him up 
to steal the hosses. And maybe pappy aint no 
worse nor heaps of people what don’t git into 
jail,’ replied the girl, with a mixture of shame 
and defiance in her tone. ‘‘O, what’s goin’ to 
become o’ me? Nobody’ll take me in. They 
call me old Thief, Dilger’s daughter, and he’s all 
the kin I’ve got.” 

Mag’s defiance subsided into dreary hopeless- 
ness. She continued crying bitterly. Edith was 
touched by her distress. 
| “wish I knew what you could do, and whether 

*twould be safe to take you in,” she said, hesi- 
tating between pity and distrust. 
| “O, miss,” exclaimed Mag, eagerly, ‘‘I’d serve 
you beautiful, and I'd starve afore I'd steala 
pin. I’ve seen the misery of that work too well.” 
Edith could not help believing in her sincerity, 


| 
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She left her sitting on the door-stone, and prom- 
ised to see what could be done in her behalf. 

Edith’s father reported that he had found 
Mag in the horse-thieves’ rendezvous, and 
moved by her distress on account of her father’s 
arrest, had allowed her to accompany Dilger to 
the jail; though what disposal could now be 
made of her, he was at a loss to know. 

“She isn’t a bad-looking girl if she weve de- 
cently clothed and cared for, She might, with 
training, do as a nurse for Paul and Sybil,” 
Edith said. 

The sheriff scarcely favored this proposal, but 
Edith urged it strongly, promising to take Mag 
under her especial charge, aud hold herself re- 
sponsible for her conduct. 

A family consultation was held. Edith’s 
mother was a charitable woman, and she readily 
consented to give Magatrial. So it was decided 
that the girl should become a member of the 
sheriff's family, in the position of nurse, 

“Risky business,”’ said Edith’s brother Dick. 
“No doubt she’ll kidnap Paul and Sybil, and 
run them off instead of a pair of ponies, Steal- 
ing is a family trait, you know.” 

Edith was delighted to have found a mission, 
and very soon arranged a tidy wardrobe to sup- 
ply the place of the tattered garments in which 
Mag had first appeared. 

Mag proved to be a girl of more than ordinary 
ability, and what seemed almost wonderful, 
considering the influences that had been around 
her, she appeared strictly honest. Paul and 
Sybil took to her very readily, and she exercised 
faithful care over them. 

Mag showed remarkable fondness for her 
father. Dilger was a brutal man, who to all 
appearance, had never given Mag a loving word, 
and yet she clung to him as though he were the 
tenderest of fathers. She visited his cell as often 
as she was allowed, sometimes carrying him any 
little delicacy of food, which she had denied 
herself, begging that she ‘“‘might give pappy a 
rare bit to eat,”’ 

The kind-hearted sheriff found it hard to re- 
fuse these favors, for Mag’s sake, although Dil- 
ger received them with coarse grumbling, be- 
pniuse they were so small. 

Through some cause, the trial of the horse- 
thieves was postponed, and summer glided into 
autumn, and Dilger remained a prisoner within 
the jail. In the meantime Mag had grown to be 
a trusted servant in the sheriff's family. 

One morning in October, Mag was walking 
with the children in a secluded grove upon the 
river-bank. It was a favorite resort for Paul 
and Sybil. They had wandered some distance 
from Mag, and were chasing each other over 
the dead leaves, and were shouting noisily. 

All at once Mag saw a large, rough-looking 
man approaching her. She recognized him as 
an old accomplice of her father, who had escaped 
detection. Tler heart beat fast. She started 
towards the children, but with a few heavy 
strides, the man reached her side. Slipping a 
very dirty note into her hand, he said, in a low, 
threatening voice,— 

“Give that to yer dad, and mind ye don’t let 
on to no one else about it. Meet me at twelve 
o'clock, sharp, behind the north-west corner of 
the jail. J/e'll tell ye what to do. Don’t play 
me false, or ye’ll never live to see another birth- 
day!” 

Frightened and bewildered, Mag slipped the 
note into her pocket, and ran after Paul and 
Sybil with trembling feet. 

That afternoon she visited her father’s cell, 
remaining alone with him a longer time than 
usual, 

When she came out of prison, there were 
traces of violent agitation on her face. She 
wandered yestlessly about, starting fitfully if 
addressed by any one. In the dusk of evening, 
Sybil found her sitting on the back stairs, crying 
bitterly. 

“Bad papa make my Maggie ery,” said Sybil, 
with a child’s discerning instinct. “Mag sha'n’t 
see him any more.” 

“Who told you pap was bad?” said Mag, 
clutching Sybil’s arm with sudden fierceness. 
**Maybe he aint no worse nor them that shut him 
up in jail.” 

Mag’s strange behavior frightened Sybil. 
Bursting into a loud ery, she ran down stairs, 
exclaiming, “Bad Mag pinch Sybil! Me don’t 
love her!" 

When the family were asleep that night, Mag 
sat by the open window of her little chamber, 
looking feverishly out into the darkness. 

“Tean’t do it,—TI can’t,’ she whispered, as if 
in desperate argument with herself. “I said I'd 
serve’em beautiful, and they've trusted me, and 
been so mighty good to me. © Lord, why 
couldn't pappy be like other men?” 

Mag clasped her forehead with her hands, and 
shook with noiseless sobs. The clock down 








stairs struck twelve. She started as if a sudden 
blow had fallen on her. 

“Ten years, and maybe twenty in the peniten- 
tiary. He’d be an old man with the prison 
brand upon him when he came out. He says if 
I will do it, he’ll go to work and lead an honest 
life. Then I won’t be old Thief Dilger’s girl no 
more. Ill do it! Lord forgive me for bein’ 
false to them that’s been so goodto me! I didn’t 
go to do it in the start, but it’s come upon me, 
and it’s all for pappy’s sake.” 

Mag stole down the back stairs from her 
room, and listened at the kitchen door. The 
sheriff and his family were sleeping in the front 
rooms of the second story. Mag knew the place 
where the jail keys hung, within a cabinet in 
one corner of the sitting-room. She stole witl. 
cat-like steps into the kitchen. She slid the bolt 
that held the outside door, and the next moment 
stole into the jail-yard. 

In the little Western town in which the jail 
was situated, no night watch were employed. 
Mag’s feet were swift to reach the north-west 
corner of the jail. Here she found three men, 
with masked faces, and armed with pistols. 
Mag delivered up the keys to them, and dropped 
upon the ground like a guilty creature, stricken 
down by a remorseful conscience. 

When the sheriff arose at daylight the next 
morning, Dilger and the three other horse-thieves 
were gone. Mag was missing also. The jail 
} ys were found upon the door-stone where Mag 
had sat when she first arrived in the yard. 

Suspicion fastened upon Mag as having aided 
the prisoners’ escape. The sheriff breathed hard 
words against the little culprit, and even offered 
a reward for her, in common with the prisoners, 
and thorough search was made, but no trace of 
Dilger and his comrades was discovered. It was 
supposed that they had scattered in different 
ways, and escaped into the Indian Territory. 

One cold afternoon, later in autumn, Edith sat 
in her cosey chamber, with a cheery fire glowing 
in the open stove. Books and bright Berlin 
wool lay on the table near her, but her hands 
were idle, for the early twilight was fast deenen- 
ing into darkness. 

A slight noise at the door attracted her atten- 
tion. She turned her head and saw Mag Dilger 
standing in the room, Edith scarcely knew her, 
she looked so wild and haggard. Mag sprang 
forward and sank down at Edith’s feet. 

‘*Mag, how dare you venture here?” said Edith, 
in a tone of stern displeasure. 

“O, miss,’”’ cried Mag, remorsefully, ‘‘I wish 
they’d lock me up in jail and never let me out 
agin. I’ve acted meaner nor the lowest snake 
that crawls.” 

“T don’t want to see you nor hear you talk,” 
returned Edith, coldly. ‘You must go away— 
or, stay, I must tell father you are here.”’ 

“O, miss,”” persisted Mag, ‘‘you don’t know 
what ’tis like to be Dilger’s Mag, and him a-serv- 
in’ in the penitentiary. He’s been there once 
afore, and I know all about it. I vowed to 
mammy when she died, that I'd take care of 
him, and try and have him lead an honest life; 
and he promised me he would if I'd let him out 
of jail. The man said he'd kill me if I didn’t 
fetch him the keys; but I'd ’a’ died afore I'd ’a’ 
played you false, on’y that pap was at the bot- 
tom of it.”’ 

Edith could not resist the influence of Mag’s 
appeal. Looking at the little wild, white face, 
so full of misery, she said, in softening tones,— 

“You’re cold and hungry, Mag.’’ 

‘‘Somethin’s the matter here, I reckon,”’ said 
Mag, pressing her hand upon her forehead in a 
bewildered way. ‘I’ve felt kind o’ strange ever 
since he struck me down because I tried to foller 
him. I’ve tramped far and long, but couldn’t 
find no track of him. I didn’t think pap would 
serve me so.” 

“And did the wretch desert you after all you’ve 
risked for him? O, the wicked man! The pen- 
itentiary is too good a place for him!’’ Edith 
exclaimed, indignantly. 

“Don't! It’s pap, you know;’ still faithful in 
her child-love for her father. “If they would 
only lock me up in jail, and let me rest on pap- 
py’s bed awhile—I couldn’t do no mischief 
there,’’ added Mag, beseechingly. 

Edith took Mag’s hand and led her to the little 
chamber which she had oceupied while living in 
the sheriff's family. She placed her on the bed 
and covered her with a soft, warm comforter. 

“Lie still,” she said, ‘‘and I'll bring you some- 
thing nice and warm to drink.” 

“I can’t make it out,” Mag said, faintly. “TI 
reckoned on bein’ put into prison. Likely now 
he'll do it when he finds me out.” 

When the sheriff had learned Mag’s story, he 
could not find it in his heart to deal with her 
that night less charitably than Edith had done. 
She was left to rest in the little chamber until 
morning. 


When morning came, Mag was raving in de- 
lirium, Excitement and exposure had brought 
on brain feverin a violent form. Edith, faithful 
to her mission, nursed Mag tenderly, but ere a 
week had passed, she was “old Thief Dilger’s 
girl’ no more. A little ray of reason gleamed 
upon Mag just before her life went out, and she 
murmured faintly,— 

“I’ve asked ther good Lord to forgive me, and 
to foller after pappy. I reckon He can turn him, 
and make him lead an honest life, like other 


men.” 
+o — 
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THE DOCTOR’S MELONS. 
By RB. C. 

If there was anything Dr. Oglethorpe liked 
better than his profession, it was his garden, and 
next on the catalogue came his wife, I should 
say, though of thisIam not certain. But one 
thing everybody knew, and that was, that both 
garden and patients would have fared very ill if 
he had had no wife to look after him. 

In order to thrive, a man must sleep and dine, 
and the good doctor frequently forgot whether 
he had dined or not, until he was dragged to the 
table by his better half; and it is not probable he 
would ever have thought of going to bed at all, if 
she had not been there to remind him of it. 

And who would want a physician at his bed- 
side, with a dressing-gown wrong side out, and 
a collar hind side before? Yet in such guise had 
he more than once started from his own door, to 
be captured, led back into the house, and prop- 
erly clothed by his wife. 

But the Tron people liked Dr. Oglethorpe, not- 
withstanding his peculiarities,—perhaps all the 
better for them; for were they not Oglethorpe 
peculiarities—the same that his father and 
grandfather had possessed before him? 

Dr. Oglethorpe had a tall, imposing figure, 
with a little stoop in the shoulders; just enough 
to make him look like a student, instead of a 
grenadier. He had also a high Roman nose, 
which seemed made on purpose to set his specta- 
cles on. All the Oglethorpes had Roman noses. 
It seemed to be Nature’s trade-mark, as if she 
would say, “‘None genuine without this signa- 
ture,” 

When I speak of the Oglethorpes, I mean the 
males of the family; the females so soon became 
somebody else, that it did not signify about 
them. 

So the doctor rode round in his sulky, with 
his grandfather’s saddle-bags——‘“‘W hat, saddle- 
bags ina sulky? I thought they were made to 
ride horseback with.’? And so they were, but, 
as the doctor said, when his wife made the same 
suggestion, ‘‘There’s no law against carrying 
them in a sulky, that I know of.” 

He not only carried his grandfather’s saddle- 
bags, but he used his grandfather’s medicines,— 
pills and boluses, jalaps and Spanish flies. There 
were no half-way measures about Dr. Oglethorpe. 
Either the disease or the patient had got to sur- 
render when they came into his hands. 

But it was his garden of which [ was about to 
speak, was it not? His garden was at the rear 
of his house, and occupied an acre or two of 
land; precisely how much I will not state, as an 
acre conveys no definite idea to the feminine 
mind; but it is safe to say that it was large 
enough to contain many vegetables and much 
fruit, and was a very beautiful spot. 

There the doctor was wont to stroll in the cool 
of the day, in his green flannel dressing-gown 
and broad-brimmed straw hat, almost as happy 
as the primeval man when he strolled in his gar- 
den without any dressing-gown and hat. 

He noted the putting forth of every tendril on 
his grape-vines, the growth of each individual 
peach and melon, and could tell to a day when 
this cucumber, or squash, or egg-plant, would 
be ready for the table. 

And the doctor was not selfish in the enjoy- 
ment of his garden. Quantities of his fruit 
found its way to the homes of the poor, and the 
bedsides of the sick; and every year he invited 
his neighbors to a feast, which was popularly 
called ‘‘the doctor’s melon party,”’ and came to be 
anticipated as confidently as the changes of the 
moon, or the rise and fall of the tide. 

Not that melons constituted the sole entertain- 
ment, or the main part of it, but then they were 
large and conspicuous, and quite overshadowed 
the smaller fruits,—the nectarines, and plums, 
and grapes,—which, however, were greatly pre- 
ferred by many. 

Just so there are individuals who make a great 
noise in the world, and become great party lead- 
ers, and carry off all the fat offices, while some 
little man whom nobody hears of does all the 
work, 

Now would you suppose that this lovely and 
bounteous garden could have an enemy? 





It had! 





I do not refer to squash-bugs, nor currant. 
worms, nor potato-rot; for, though these qj 
“came,” it was the doctor who “‘saw” and “op. 
quered.”” 

I refer to a worse enemy than these. It was 
boys. 

The doctor had an aversion to boys. Consiq. 
ering how he was always trying to cure them of 
something or other, and how many of them, in 
a manner, owed their very existence to him, | 
may say that he had a remarkable aversion to 
boys. 

And it did not seem to be in the least degree 
lessened by the fact that he had four or five as 
riotous little urchins of his own as ever kicked 
out twelve pairs of boots apiece annually. 

He had protected his garden by all the means 
known to fruit-owners; but, although he had 
succeeded in catching his wife in one of the 
springs, and in hanging each of his boys success. 
ively on the chevauz-de-frise of nails a-top of 
the board fence, he had neither saved his fruit, 
nor come any nearer discovering who were the 
depredators. 

Finally his wife became so tired sitting up till 
midnight mending her sons’ trousers for them to 
put on in the morning, that she begged the cher. 
auzx-de-frise might be removed, and it was, 

Often the doctor, hearing a noise, had reached 
the garden in season to see a foot or a leg disap. 
pearing over the fence; but to whom the member 
belonged, he was always just too late to ascer. 
tain. 

There was one year when the doctor resolved 
to put an end to these incursions, or perish in 
the attempt. It was the year when Prince Yazoo 
of Central Africa was expected to visit America, 
taking Tron in his route, 

The doctor had no prejudice of color, for his 
medical knowledge convinced him that a man is 
not responsible for the skin he is born with, and 
it was his intention to entertain this wandering 
son of Erebus at his own house. 

It happened that this very season he had grow- 
ing in his garden the largest, finest muskmelon 
he had ever yet raised, and this prince of melons 
he very properly destined for Prince Yazoo, 

“If anybody steals that melon, I'll find out 
who it is,’”’ said he, as he loaded his gun and set 
it up in the corner, ready for use. 

“You don’t really mean to shoot the boys!” 
said his horrified wife. 

“Don’t I, though?” said he. 

“You never would be so cruel,” said she. 

“Wouldn’t I, though?” said he, but afterhe 
had teased the poor woman sufficiently, he ex 
plained that the gun was only loaded with salt 

“But that will hurt, won't it?’ asked she. 

“I hope so,’’ said he, grimly. 

Then night after night the doctor lay awake, 
or slept with one eye open, but not a sound was 
heard save the rats scampering across the gartet, 
or the horse stamping in the stable. 

When this had gone on a week or two, he be 
gan to relax his vigilance, and one night went to 
sleep with both eyes shut. He had not slept 
long when his wife shook him gently, saying— 

“Doctor, I really believe there is somebody ia 
the garden.”’ 

He jumped out of bed in an instant, threw his 
dressing-gown over his shoulders, seized his gut, 
and went swiftly and noiselessly to the garden. 

No one was there, but, looking over the fent, 
he saw a figure running across the adjoiuiig 
field. He took deliberate aim and fired, the 
threw down his weapon, cleared the fence 
wonderful agility for one of his years, and - 
sued the thief. At least, he ran in the direction 
in which he had vanished; but although he hunt 
ed a full half-hour, he found no trace of him 
farther than a trail of blood. 

He went back to the garden. The melon was 
gone. Then for the first time he began to realize 
that he was cold, and went shivering back to the 
house in no pleasant frame of mind. 

“Keep dark,” said he to his wife, after relate 
ing what had happened. “The young rogue will 
have a lame leg if I’m not mistaken.” 

And every day, when he rode out in his sulky. 
he narrowly watched all the boys he met, to s 
which of them limped. 

The third day he was summoned to the hou 
of Tanner Hyde, whose boy, Job, had met with 
an accident. f 

“He hurt hisself, somehow, two or three days 
ago,” said Mrs. Hyde, ‘‘but he never Jet on till 
it got so bad he couldn’t help it, and then he 
was terrible loth to have you called,—woulda' 
consent to’t, nohow. I told him he’d lose bi 
leg if he didn’t; and then he wanted that new 
doctor that’s come to town. I think I see™ 
self sending for the opposition doctor! Wa'sh 
I sent husband right off for you, and I do hoy 
it aint too late to save the lég. It’ud be awid 
to have a cripple in the family. Job, here's De 





Oglethorpe come to see you.” 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








The doctor uncovered the wound and looked to gain on himayard, At the end of the mile’s 
at it closely through his spectacles. | gallop, there he was, just as far ahead as he was be- 
= ov “a I knew that this pace must tell on a horse fed 

ace as = . oe eer i n 

“The gongpene Setet get inh, They,” ents as a Bushman’s must be, and so I put my horse for- | 
Mrs. liyde. . . : | ward freely, and now rode at speed. 

“There are no signs of it. Bring me some old) No man who has not been in Africa can have any 
linen.” | idea of the beautiful galloping-ground in this dis- 

Mrs. Hyde left the room, and the doctor, peer- | trict. The grass had not long been burnt, and the 
ing into Job’s face, asked, — green young grass was of the richest color, and 

“Where's the melon?” shone with a sort of metallic gloss, The Bushman 

“We eat it—I and three other fellows. rode straight as an arrow, neither turning to the right 
don't cut my leg off! I never will again.” nor left. He managed the led horse with great skill, 

ely idea of cutting your leg off. Kee and kept him going withont any apparent trouble. 

adn “ting J ” P| after I had lost sight of the Bushman in conse- 
still, you coward! Pains you a good deal, quence of his having passed over a ridge, I let my 
don’t it?” horse have his head, and for half a mile we went at 

“Awfully!” groaned Job. full speed. On again sighting the Bushman, there 

“Yes, ‘the way of the transgressor is hard,’ ”’ 


was no doubt I had gained on him, and as I contin- 
said the doctor, proceeding to dress the wound he | ued at speed, I found I was overhauling him hand 
had himself made. The doctor asked no more 


over hand. 
nyestions. Job’s wounds healed. But, though The Bushman looked round once or twice, and 
one Yazoo did not taste of the Prt of the| seemed by his attempt to hustle his horse along, to 
doctor’s melons when he honored the doctor by 


| be fully aware I was closing on him; but his own 

3 | poorly-fed horse could not now go the pace, and I 
his presence at the melon party, he might have | yew I should soon be within shot of him. 
eaten the fruit to his heart’s content the next| to my surprise, he suddenly stopped, pulled up, 
year, and every year after; for the doctor’s fow- | leaned over his horse’s head and did something, I 
ling-piece had stimulated the consciences of Job | could not see what; then looked round at me. 
and his friends to such a degree, that for many As I rode steadily towards him, he suddenly 
asummer the melon patch was unmolested. sprang, with the agility of a baboon, on to the back 
of the led horse that he had stolen, seized the lead- 
ing-rein of his own, and off he set again at full gal- 
lop. The cunning rascal had shifted the simple 
bridle in a few seconds, and, as he rode bare-backed, 
either horse was the same to him. 

It was soon evident that I was gaining on the 
Bushman, for I could now see the arrows stuck in 
his hair. 

I knew that, even if I got close to the fellow, I 
should not have it allmy own way. Of course a gun 
carries farther and is more accurate than a Bush- 
man’s bow and arrows, but these little schelms are 
so active and quick, and fire off their arrows so skil- 
fully, that they can hit a running buck at fifty yards 
without any difficulty, and can discharge a dozen ar- 
rowsinaminute. Of course you know that these ar- 
rows are deadly poisonous, and if you get only a 
scratch from one of them, it is almost certain death. 

I was now within a quarter of a mile of the rascal, 
and was closing in on him. His own horse dragged 
a good deal, and stopped him from getting on. So, 
too, the Bushman seemed to think, for he almost 
immediately let his own horse loose, and started off 
on mine alone. 

Up hill and down hill we flew, now bounding over 
soft, springy turf in the valleys, now rattling down 
steepish stony slopes, then scrambling through soft, 
muddy springs, but still following each other, as the 
shadow follows the owner. 

I could see that the horse the Bushman was riding 
was nearly done, and that the end was not very far 
off. In front of us, and distant about half a mile 
was a rocky ridge, on which there were large masses 
of rocks all huddled in confusion, as though giants 
had tumbled them into their positions. Towards 
this place the Bushman rode with all the speed left 
in his horse. He reached the spot, and disappeared 
on the opposite side. 

On rounding the ridge, I saw my horse without a 
examining the halter, found it had been cut. rider, and standing with his legs far apart, thor- 

I suspected it was the Bushman, my old enemy, | oughly blown, The Bushman had dropped off him, 
and on looking out by the door, I there saw the small | and was now concealed among the rocks, his arrows 


0, 
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A RIDE FOR A LIFE. 

When we first settled up near the Mooi River, in 
the district of Natal, it was a wild place. Game was 
all round us, tame as possible, and plentiful, too. 
We could shoot our eland or our buffalo without 
any difficulty, also three or four buck, and be back 
todiuner. There were only two or three things that 
wefeared. These were firstthe Zulus, who might 
come down on us; then there were hyenas and leop- 
ards, which destroyed our calves and fowls; and 
there were thieving Bushmen in the mountains. 

More than once these Bushmen had tried to steal 
our cattle, but the fellows had horses, and managed 
their attacks so cunningly that they always escaped 
me. 

We were really ‘torced in those days to shoot a 
Bushman if he came within range, for they were all 
thieves, and only wanted the chance of being mur- 
derers. 

There was one Bushman I knew by sight, and he 
wasacunning rogue. Once he had actually secured 
twoof my horses to the one he was riding, and was 
making off with them, when I sent a bullet so close 
tohis head that he let them go, and dashed out of 
sight, Ou another occasion I came on him suddenly, 
ashe was creeping up to the stable in the dusk of 
theevening. I hadn’t my gun, and the fellow sent 
m arrow at me that missed me by about an inch, 
then bounded away to his horse, and was off before 
Icould get my gun. 

I determined to stop his depredations. If I did 
not do it, I knew he would steal my horses, and 
probably kill me. 

Iwas up earlier than usual one morning, and hear- 
ing the horses moving, I got my gun and went out to 
the stable. One of my horses was gone. I could 
not imagine how he could have got away, but on 
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my horse. That the animal’s hours were doomed, I | 
knew, but I hoped that the poison would not work 
so quickly but what I might overtake the black. 

I extracted the weapon, mounted my horse, and 

set off at full gallop. I plied whip and spurs now, | 
and we almost flew along. I gained rapidly, and | 
was not two hundred yards behind the fellow, when 
the horse he was riding put his foot into a hole, and 
came down, rolling completely heels overhead. The 
Bushman was sent flying, and came down all of 
a heap. I thought he must have been killed, a 
white man would have been; but no, he picked | 
himself up,‘and at once ran to his horse’s head, | 
and tried to get him up. | 
Before he could do so, however, I was within fifty | 
yards of him, had jumped off my horse, and was just | 
covering him, when the little fellow sprang over the 
fallen horse, and crouched down behind it. 
I could not get a fair shot at him, and so was reg- | 
ularly at bay again. I dared not go any nearer for 
fear of the arrows. To fire from where I was was of 
no use, as I could see nothing of the fellow; but I 
believed the horse would soon jump up, and then 
would be my chance. 





| 


| dresses, 


The priests and the choir entered, at ten o'clock, 
in a grand procession. They all wore white over- 
These were trimmed with lace, more or 
less valuable according to the position of the wearer. 
Half the priests wore outside of these white robes 
capes of white fur, and the ether half wore capes of 
gray fur, articles of apparel which must have been 
horribly uncomfortable that warm day, but which, 
at a proper stage of the ceremonies, were removed, 


A Cardinal. 


The officiating high-priest was Cardinal Boromeo, 
the vicar of St. Peter's. The way the other priests 
dressed him up made me think of that quaint little 
song in “Lilliput Levee,”— 

“That is the way they dressed the doll.” 

When he had his good clothes on, and was seated 
in his throne-like chair in front of the high altar, I 
longed to make a picture of him for you, I will tell 
you how he was attired. 

Somehow in an inventory of his toilet I am im- 
pelled to begin with his feet. He put them forth in 
front of him in such a square, regular way, toes well 


| turned out, that you could not help seeing them 
| first. They were encased in dainty white satin boots, 
| with cunning little red tips to the toes, 

| Then he wore a red petticoat, just the most vivid 
| scarlet imaginable,—a petticoat with quite a long 


I walked slowly round in a circle, but the fellow 
dodged me, and crawled round, so that it was im- 
possible to see him, and so we might have kept on 
for some time, if, luckily, my two Hottentots had 
not come to my help. 


| 
I heard these fellows shout to me from the dis- | 
tance, and so did the Bushman, who raised his head 
and jabbered at me like a big baboon, while he 
threatened me with his arrows. I kept well out of 
their range, however. 

As the Hottentots ‘came near, I shouted to them 
and told them where the Bushman was, and they at 
once spread round, and thus prevented him from | 
having any cover from any of us. Still it was dan- 
gerous work to approach him, and I didn’t quite see 
how it was to be done. 

The horse, however, suddenly jumped up, and be- 
fore the Bushman could seize the bridle, it started 
off to join its stable companions. The Bushman 
started up and bounded off like a buck, We each | 
fired at the same time, and the district was well rid | 
of a thief and a murderer, 

My horse, strange to say, recovered from the ef- | 
fects of the poisonous arrow, though he was very 
bad for a long time, and on our way back we caught 
the Bushman’s horse and took him back with us; so 
I gained a horse by the affair instead of losing one. 


————~@—_____. 





For the Companion. 


WOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We arrived at the Eternal City, as we had done at 
Paris, in the evening, and had had scarcely any more 
trouble than in the French capital. To be sure, 
when they chattered Italian to us we felt like the 
man in the play when he begged the fine lady to 
“wrestle with the vernacular,” but we pelted them 
thick and fast with our French, and somehow or 
other, we came to a mutual understanding. 

The Customs officer was as amiable as in Paris. 
We got ourselves and our baggage to the Hotel Cos- 
tanzi, where Bostonians most do congregate; and 
there we found a good dinner, and a waiter who 
could speak the blessed English tongue. 


Our Pension. 


train behind, as I discovered, when he stood up af- 
terwards and turned his back. Over this scarlet 
petticoat was a robe of the most sumptuous white 
lace, old-fashioned point, I should think; and still 
over this a shorter sleeveless robe of white satin, 
covered with gold lace and gold embroidery. 

On his head was a mitre, or high-topped cap, all 
white and gold. I must by no means omit to men- 
tion his white kid gloves, since they seemed to trou- 
ble him very much. He spread them out on his lap, 
and now and then he looked at them, and evidently 
was not pleased, for he tried to smooth them out 
once or twice. I rather pitied him then, for I too 
have found Roman gloves a delusion and a disap- 
pointment. 

He had a great deal to do; getting up and sitting 
down innumerable times, having his mitre changed, 


| and a certain pretty little apron taken off and put 


on. When he stood up and turned his back, I saw 
him kick his train into place with his little white 
satin boot, in a manner suggestive of considerable 
regard for his personal appearance. 

There were no flowers, but the air was heavy with 
incense; and every now and then pealed forth the 
wonderful music, on which it was easy to let your 
soul float away to heaven, if only you shut your eyes. 
They say there is no church tenor in the world who 
equals the tenor of St. Peter’s,—the “Pope’s tenor,”” 
as they call him. Certainly I never heard such a 
voice; sweet, tender, sometimes inexpressibly sad, 
and yet so strong that it seemed to me there could 
be no distance to which it might not reach. 


The Pope. 

One day, we went to see the Pope. A good deal 
of ceremony has to be gone through in order to pay 
this visit. We made interest with Dr. Chatard, a 
| Baltimorean, who is at the head of the American 
college here for the education of Catholic priests, 
Through him we received our summons to an audi- 
ence. The invitation contained directions for our 
costume. We were to wear no hats and no gloves; 





Next day we discovered a friend and a pension, or 
boarding-house. Our board here costs not more 





footprint of a native. One of my most enduring | in readiness to shoot me as I came over the ridge. 
horses for a long chase, was a horse I called “Emi- | x 
grant.” He was very fast, and could gallop almost | %8 I looked among the rocks, which I fancied was 
forever. I slipped a saddle on him as quickly as the Bushman slightly altering his position so as to 
possible, and shouting to the vrow to tell her I was have a good shot at me, or so as to escape observa- 
aftera Bushman, told her to send some of the boys | tion; but that the rascal had sought a retreat among 


stately house. In its entrance-hall “marble statues 


I caught sight of a slight movement of something | 8t*d and look at us,” as they did at Mignon, in 


| Goethe’s song. 


Pictures—good copies of old mas- 


ters—are on the walls, and the whole house is per- 


| vaded by an artistic air. 


Our room, by rare good fortune, is up only two 
It is a front room, and the sun- 


than twelve dollars a week apiece, and we live in a| 


after me, and to arm them. | those rocks I was certain, and also I knew he intend- | flights of stairs. 


to be dressed in black, with veils upon our heads. 
Ateleven o’clock, the hour appointed, we pre- 
; sented ourselves at the Vatican. We showed our 
tickets, and were conducted up so many flights of 
marble stairs that it makes my back ache even to 
remember them, At last we entered a long, narrow 
hall, richly frescoed aud adorned, where fifty red 
chairs were ranged on either side, with a sort of 
| raised dais at one end, on which was a bust of some 
| dead Pope upon a costly pedestal, with a sort of 


' 


I knew that the Bushman would make for the | €4 to show fight there. 
nearest part of the Draakens Berg Mountains, for| It once dropped among the rocks, and crept for- 
they had a kraal somewhere about there, and there | ward, as though I were stalking an ostrich, and grad- 
were deep kloops in which Bushmen could easily | U@lly peeped over each rock towards the suspected 
conceal themselves. locality. It was exciting work, and I didn’t half like 
The country between me and the mountains was an | it, especially when it occurred to me that there might 
undulating, wavy country, with turf as springy as a | be more than one Bushman concealed among these 
lawn, Two or three small rivers had to be crossed, | rocks, Perhaps the fellow had confederates, and if 
but otherwise it was beautiful galloping ground. I | $0, Some of these were probably near, taking aim at 
started off to a little hilly ridge, about a mile from | me. I expected every minute to feel an arrow in me. 
my house, and from which I could obtain a good| When I had taken up a good position, I raised my 
view of the country over which I expected the Bush- | head, and looked well at the rock near where I saw 
man would retreat, I rode carefully towards the the movement. As I looked among all the crevices, 
hill,and showed only my head, so as to geta view I suddenly saw the Bushman. He was crouching 
Without being seen myself, | down, looking steadily at me. In an instant he dis- 
My guess was right. There was the Bushman, | covered he was seen, and, quick as lightning, he 
riding along slowly, and leading my horse. The fel- | raised his arm which held his bow, aud sent an ar- 
low evidently thought he would have probably an | row at me. 
hour's start, and wanted to save his horse’s wind. | I dodged down behind the rock, and the arrow 
When I saw that it was the same rascal who had | flew harmlessly over me, whilst I brought my gun 
tried to shoot me with his poisoned arrows, and had | up ready to have a shot at himinreturn, If I had 
at last stolen one of my best horses, I determined to | raised my head again at the same place, I expected 
rid the country of him, Perhaps some people may | another arrow would have been sent at me; so I 
think this was wrong. Perhaps it was, but I think | dodged down and crawled a few yards under cover, 
not, for he certainly would have ultimately killed | and peeped again. 
me and others, besides taking my property. Andas| I could not see the Bushman, and at the same in- 
lynch law was the only law in that district, there | stant I heard the sounds of a horse galloping. I 
Was really no other recourse for me. | knew at once I had been outwitted, Taking advan- 
I kept under the ridge of the hill, and when con- tage of my caution in avoiding his arrows, the cun- 
cealment was no longer of use, I started at a smart ning Bushman had moved round the rock, and under 
gallop. The Bushman was on the alert, and saw me cover of this had run down to his horse, remounted, 
immediately as I rode over the ridge. He was fully and was off again. The short interval of rest had 
amile from methen, Off he started at a splitting enabled the horse to recover his wind, so that he 
gallop, threshing my horse with his whip, and send- could move again very freely. 


shine pours into it from noon till night,—the broad, | . ne : 
| . is -.. | throne-like chair in front of it. 

warm, caressing Italian sunshine. It is on the Via Other visitors came in, until there were nearly 
| del Babnino, or, street of the Baboon, one of the | : . . 


| most convenient and frequented streets in the town, | Stty of us tn oll; and there we ent and shivered 


| lined for the most part with shops for the sale of 
| jewelry and mosaics, shops so full of beautiful ob- 
| jects that they enchant you like the stories in the 
| “Arabian Nights.” Here and there among them is 
a good hotel, or a well-kept pension. 

It is the most convenient of locations, and the one 
fullest of temptations to part with the English gold 
into which we turned our American paper before 
leaving New York. By the way, they use paper 
money here, also, and gold is at a premium, though 
not so high a one as in America. 


Rome. 

Of all places in the world, Rome, the city of the 
Pope, seems to me the one in which a Protestant 
would be least likely to turn Catholic. 

We went, yesterday, to the Easter services at St. 
Peter’s, and it was an occasion both interesting, and 
(if we may be pardoned the expression regarding.a 
religious ceremony) amusing, but it gave me no 
sense of worship, no impression of devotion. 

I could not convey to you any idea of the vastness 
of St. Peter’s, the largest church in the world. 
Nearly fifty thousand persons assembled there at 
one time to listen to the publication of one of the 
dogmas of the Pope. When you stand at one end 
of the church, the people at the other end look 
scarcely larger than walking dolls. 

The Easter services were not held in the body of 








The floor was of marble, beautifully mosaiced, but 
| deadly cold. We sat there from eleven till nearly 
half-past one before the Pope made his appearance, 

At last, when we had nearly perished with cold, 
and expectation had well-nigh turned to despair, 
the doors were opened with a flourish. Two or three 
Swiss guards entered, then a group of purple cardi- 
| nals, then the Pope, then more cardinals. 

How did the Pope look? Well, he is a benign old 
man, with a fair, serene, gentle, face, rather fat, 
but certainly not unpleasing. He was dressed like 
a venerable baby, all in white, except his little red 
kid shoes. He wore a long robe, which came down 
to his feet, made of the softest and most beautiful 
white woollen stuff which you can imagine, It was 
confined at the waist by a broad sash of white 
watered silk ribbon. 

When he came in, every one knelt,—that is part 
of the ceremony,—and rose again after he had 
passed by. Each visitor was introduced to him, in 
turn, by one of the cardinals, and to each he gra- 
ciously extended his dimpled, soft, well-kept white 
hand, 

We were all expected to kiss it. I did this wil- 
lingly, for he produced on me the impression of a 
| sweet, sincere, benignant old man, of whom it would 

be possible to be very fond. Many of those present 
were not content with kissing his hand, but threw 
| themselves on the floor and kissed his feet. 





the vast edifice, but in a side chapel, itself a tolera- | To me this sight was painful; but I suppose the 
bly good-sized church. There was in this chapel a) people who so abjectly prostrated themselves were 


ing the two along like the wind. 


| Iran to my own horse, and was preparing to, sumptuously adorned altar, a choir gallery, and | good Catholics, who saw in this gentle old man the 


The little rascal was light as a feather; I do not | mount him, when I noticed sticking in his shoulder | seats for the priests, but ordinary visitors had to | very representative on earth of their Father in 


: 


Suppose he weighed more than seven stone, and he one of the Bus! 





arrows. Therascal, stand. However, the sight, and above all, the mu- Heaven, 
tode like a jockey. For fulla mile I did not seem to make sure of his escape, had sent an arfow into , sic, were worth some fatigue. 


| When he had passed up and down the hall, 
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When he had passed up and down the hall, 
and had spoken to each of his guests a pleasant 
sentence, the ‘‘Holy Father’’ went out, turning 
first to bestow on us all his parting blessing. 
Somehow his words touched me strangely. ‘Of 
what use,” he said, “‘is it that I bless those of 
you who do not believe? But I ask God to bless 
you, to bless also those who are dear to you, and 
who are afar, and to show to them and to you 
the true light.”” It was a blessing, this, to 
which every Christian soul could say amen, 
however different might be our ideas of the true 
light. 





A CARDINAL. 


What a strange thing faith is! During Lent 
we went to the church of St. Agostino. We 
went to see Raphael’s picture of the prophet 
Isaiah; but we saw something of much more 
curious interest. Time had dealt very unkindly 
with Raphacl’s painted prophet, so that not 
even the brilliant noonday sun could kindle him 
into glory, or convey to us any adequate idea of 
the artist's original conception. 

A Madonna. 

But time had not lessened the hold upon the 
Catholic heart of the Madonna of St. Agostino, 
one of the most revered Madonnas in Rome. It 
is not beautiful, this image of the Madonna 
holding in her arms the infant Saviour; but, for 
some reason, it is regarded with peculiar rever- 
ence, 

It is often called the Madonna of the Votive 
Offerings, and I faney it would be hard to find 
in the world another so richly jewelled image. 
She has ear-rings in her ears, and the infant 
Saviour has ear-rings in his ears. Her fingers 
are covered with diamond rings; she has brace- 
lets; and the infant Saviour has bracelets and 
anklets. Then there are glass cases in which is 
displayed the rest of her jewelry. In these 
cases were cameo pins, necklaces, strings of 
gold beads, ornaments of every sort, which had 
been brought for her by the faithful among the 
rich, and an immense number of silver hearts, 
the simple votive offerings of the poor. 





THE POPE. 


Near the Madonna was a vase of holy oil, in 
the centre of which was the small flame of a tiny 
wick. The people seemed to have faith in the 
healing virtues of this oil. One after another, 
sufferers would go up and kiss the foot of the 
Madouna, and say a prayer; then dip a finger in 
the oil and apply it to whatever spot was the 
seat of their pain, crossing themselves the while. 

Devotees. 
a poor old man, so old he could 
scarcely bend his stiffened knees, and so ragged 
his poor clothes would hardly hold together, 
first kiss the Madonna's foot, and then press 
upon it his sore and almost sightless eyes. Then 
he anointed them with the oil, and tottered off, 
hopeful, no doubt, of a cure. 

Next came a girl, a Roman beauty. She was 
daintily attired; she had great dark eyes, which 
looked like those in the picture of Beatrice Cen- 
ci, as if they had shed many tears. Her trouble 
was not physical, for she was full of health and 
life; but not one of the Madonna's worshippers 


I saw 
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was more in earnest than she. Her kiss upon 
the foot, which so many sad lips had worn 
smooth, lasted long, her prayers were not 
quickly said, and when she rose, there was the 
look in her face of one who had laid downa 
heavy burden. 

How strange it all appeared to Protestant 
eyes,—the much-bejewelled image, the altar 
decked with tawdry paper flowers, and the wor- 
shippers so heart-broken and so passionately 
sincere. Yet more strange and more pathetic is 
the sight of the Holy Staircase,—the staircase 
consisting, as your Catholic friends will tell you, 
of twenty-eight marble steps brought from the 
palace of Pilate at Jerusalem, steps which Cath- 
olic tradition says our Saviour descended when 
He left the house of Pilate. You are only per- 
mitted to go np them upon your knees; and you 
can seldom go there without seeing a sad pro- 
cession of penitents climbing them thus, and 
pressing their lips to every successive step. 






HALL OF RECEPTION. 

They must be in desperate earnest, those wor- 
shippers; but the men who seem to me to have 
least heart in the religion are the priests. They 
have a well-fed, careless, indifferent air, most of 
them; though here and there you come upon 
some face which reminds you, in its pallid ab- 
straction, of the saints of old. Well, things 
change, even here at Rome; and to-day the chil- 
dren of Mr. Van Meter’s mission sing the hymns 
of Moody and Sankey under the very walls of 
the Vatican, so close to the ears of the Pope, 
that he cannot help hearing them if he would, 

LovuIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
er 

THE AGED MOTHER’S SORROW. 

The scene which we here briefly sketch is con- 
densed from an Indiana paper, the Plymouth 
Sunshine. It transpired in the winter of 1870-1, 
in a car of the North-western Railroad, between 
Oshkosh and Madison, 

“Come, judge, take a hand,” called a trio of 
lawyers who had just lost the fourth player 
from their euchre party. 

The person addressed was a grave magistrate, 
whose face until now had by no means indicated 
approval of the card-players at their pastime. 
He shook his head. But his apparent refusal 
only piqued their eagerness to count him in. 

“O, yes, yes!”” —“Can’t get along without 
you, judge!’’—‘'Come, only just one game!”’ 

And they would not let him alone, till finally, 
with a flushed countenance, the judge slowly 
rose from his place, and took a seat with the 
players. A venerable woman, gray and bent 
with years, had been watching him from her 
seat near the end of the car. After the game 
had progressed awhile, she rose and tottered 
forward in the aisle, holding on by the side, till 
she stood facing the judge. 

“Do you know me?” she said, in a tremuious 
voice. 

“No, my good woman,” said the judge; and 
he and the other players all looked at her cuwri- 
ously. ‘Where did I ever see you before?” 

“You seed me at court in Oshkosh, judge, 
when my son was tried for—for robbin’ some- 
body; and you sentenced him to prison for ten 
years—and he died there last June.”’ 

Here the poor old lady’s tears began to flow, 
but she wiped her eyes and went on,—and by 
this time the card-players had given up all 
thonghts of continuing their game. 

“He was a good boy, if you did send him to 
prison, judge, for he cleared our farm, and when 
his father took sick and died, he did all the 
work. He was a stiddy boy till he got to card- 
plavin’ and drinkin.’ and then he’d be out all 
night at 1t, every night gamblin’ away money, 
and he went down and down.” 

She stopped to weep again, and now a crowd 
of passengers had gathered, leaning forward to 
hear. 

“He run away finally,” she continued, ‘an’ 
took with him all the money there was left from 
the farm. I didn't hear from him for five years, 


. 


and then he writ to me that he'd been arrested. 
I sold my house to git money to help him, and 
went on to court. There’s Squire L—— (point- 
ing to one of the four euchre players) the lawyer | 
that argued agin him—and you, judge, sen- | 
tenced him ten years to State-prison.”’ 

The old lady trembled with cxcitement, and 
her voice broke. | 

“O,” she gasped, ‘‘it does seem to me—if my 
boy never had larnt to play keards—he wouldn’t | 
*a gone down—an’ he’d been alive now!”’ 

The judge and his party, and all in the car, 
were melted by the poor old mother’s words. 
The players threw the cards away, and some of 
them determined never again to set a bad ora 
questionable example. That feeble, widowed old 
lady had preached them the most powerful ser- 


by a particular candidate. Only when he has 
such a distrust of the candidate nominated, that 
he doubts whether his success would be a tri. 
umph of principle, is he justified in refusing hig 
support and influence. Most men are wise 
enough to act on this theory, and this fact con. 
stitutes the real strength of parties, 
———_~+@o—_——_—_—_——_ 


A GREAT CALAMITY. 


A great calamity has fallen upon India. The 
whole empire is plunged into distress far more gen- 
eral, though perhaps not so severe as that which was 
caused by famine but a year or two ago. 

The trouble is that all the money in use in India 
has quite suddenly lost a part of its value, or in 
other words, has been depreciated. Silver is the 
only money used in India, For more thau twenty 


mon they had ever heard | centuries silver has been pouring into the East ing 


— great stream. No writer on money was ever able to 
= | explain what became of it all; but enormous quanti- 

Th Tam niece ogee | ties have remained in active circulation as money, 
Whee Shor re eb gern the hot sun, | Itis well known that the principal trade of India 


And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead. 
That is the grasshopper’s—he takes the lead 

In summer luxury; he has never done 


is with Great Britain. England sends millions of 

| yards of cotton cloth to Calcutta, Bombay and Ma- 

Wate tes dottakint bee, whan nd ans with fun, | dras, and yo back the products of indian og: i- 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed, culture. All payments for goods are made in silver 

Keats. | coin, or in certificates entitling the holder to silver, 

ale aaa | But within the last two years, the price of silver 

SUPPORTING REGULAR CANDI- has declined in London very greatly. Some writers 

DATES. prefer to say that the value of gold, as measured in 

English editors sometimes confess that they | silver, has advanced; but it makes no difference 

are puzzled by one feature of American political | which form of expression is used, as the effect would 
life. They have seen both of our great parties be the same in either case. 5 

a . “ A Now let us see how this change affects India. A 

divided, and contending over the nomination of 


" ‘ 7 ei 1 merchant in London is proposing to send a certain 
candidates, and yet after the nomination hes amount of cotton cloth to Bombay. He buys it of 


been made, they have seen also that each party : the manufacturers for gold; he sells it in Bombay 
works harmoniously to secure the election of its | for silver. He must get enough silver, which he 
regular candidate. will sell in London for gold again, to return him 
They say it is impossible that a politician who | the cost of his cloth and his profit. Two years ago 
has been sincerely endeavoring to bring about | he could have sold silver at more than sixty pence 
the nomination of one man, can be just as much 2 ounce. Now he can only sell it for forty-eight 
in earnest in trying to promote the election of | = Consequenty, where he etre Was: See: 
another; and they also declare, that at first or at fied with forty-eight pence in silver for his cotton 
z € ae cloth, he must now demand sixty. And the increase 
last, he must have been acting in an insincere | in price all comes out of the man or woman who 
and hypocritical manner. | wears the cloth. This effect may be stated in either 
As the same inferences may have been drawn | of two ways. The price of goods has advanced twen- 
by some of our own readers, we will try to show | ty-five per cent., or the value of money has dimin- 
how it is entirely consistent for men to support | ished twenty per cent. Again, it is only a difference 
for the same office one person before the conven- in words. The man who gave a day’s work for a 
tion of their party is held, and another after the | certain sum, still receives that sum, but he must pay 
nomination has been made. | five rupees for what used to cost only four. This 
aes ‘ , | trouble extends through every business relation of 
Parties are supposed to be collections of men 5 . 

: e zs | India, and until matters are adjusted to the new ba- 

who, on the same questions, think alike. They | sis of values, there will be very great distress. 
are bound together not by devotion to this man! ‘phere has been a strong movement in this country 
or that, but by their agreement upon certain! to introduce a general system of silver money, which 
principles of political action. In order to secure ; no one should confound with the substitution of sil- 
success, they must act together. The object of | ver small change for fractionvl currency. The ex- 
conventions, and of making nominations, is to | perience of India ought to warn us against yielding 








find out the general opinion of the party,—that 
is, what principles the party is agreed upon, and 
what men can best be trusted to carry them out. 

It is perfectly natural for men who are to take 
part in a convention to have their preferences. ! 
But unless they go to the assembly ready to yield | 
something, they are not suitable persons to rep-! 
resent their party. If all persons interested in | 
politics were determined either to carry their | 
point, or to act without reference to the decision 
of the majority, there would be no parties, and | 
no union of action. It is presumed that the ma- | 
jority is likely to be wiser than any single mem- 
ber of a party or of a convention. 

If, therefore, a man goes to the convention | 
convinced that his own favorite is altogether the ! 
most suitable person to be nominated, but finds 
that he is alone in thinking so, it is simply the 
part of a wise man for him to yield his prefer- 
ence, to admit that, under the circumstances, he 
has possibly been mistaken in judgment, and to 
work heartily for the success of the person who 
has been nominated. 

He need not go even so far as this, and yet his 
act in supporting the regular candidate may be 
wholly consistent with his honesty. He may 
still think he was right. He may still believe 
that the candidate he preferred was the best. 
But he must also put this question to himself: 
Are the principles I hold more likely or less likely 
to be successful if I support the candidate who 
has been nominated? If he believes success 
is more likely, he will work and vote for the 
regular candidate with real earnestness, although 
that person was by no means his first choice for | 
the position. 

It he thinks the nomination a bad one, so bad 
that it would be better for his party to be defeat- 
ed than to win a victory with such a candidate, 
he “‘bolts.”” The principles and effects of bolt- 
ing are too large a subject for us now to discuss, 
however. 

The whole thing is in a nut-shell. In any par- 
ty, every member must make the general good 
his first thought, his individual wishes second. 
Every man has a right to do as he pleases. He 
is not forced to vote for any person. But if he 
works with his party becanse of the principles 
which it represents, he cares more to see his 











party win a victory, than to see the victory won 


to the temptation. As long as we must pay for what 
we buy abroad in gold, and as long as we are in honor 
bound tofpay what we already owe in gold, the 
adoption of the gold standard is not only the safest, 
but the cheapest thing we can do. We may not like 


‘to see gold occupying the throne as the sole mon- 


arch, but while it is there, we must bow to its au- 
thority. 

India suffers not by her own fault. Great Britain 
has forced her to adopt the single standard of silver, 
and now forces her to bear all the burden of the 
loss. Fortunately we cannot be forced to do any- 
thing of the kind. We are strong enough to adopt 


| the gold standard, and to get the gold we need to 


maintain it; and we may congratulate ourselves that 
we gain the teaching of experience, without learning 
the lesson through sorrow and distress. 


HOW TO KEEP COOL. 

In the first place, if you have a good airy home on 
the sea-coast, don’t go into the country to get cool 
air. 

In the second place, don’t burn too much fuel 
during the hot weather. 

“Fuel? We don’t burn any, and we keep well 
away from the kitchen.” Not too fast. We know 
persons who complain greatly of the heat, swelter 
most of the time, condense all their thoughts into an 
effort to keep cool, who daily burn fuel enough for 
the coldest snaps of winter. Know, then, tliat @ 
live human body is warmer than a dead one only be- 
cause of what it puts into its stomach. Food makes 
heat, as well as flesh. Some kinds do both at the 
same time, and some are good for nothing but the 
heat they generate. Of this latter kind is fat. It is 
mere fuel, as much so as coal is in the stove. For 
this reason no person can stand the cold of the 
Arctic regions, whose stomach cannot digest fat in 
its various forms; and hence, too, the craving for 
fat in those who go there, and the swallowing of such 
prodigious quantities of it by those who live there. 

Now, some people in our latitude eat the fattest of 
meat and the richest of pastry with the mercury at 
ninety degrees, just as freely as when it is below 
zero, and yet they complain becanse they are 4 
bathed in perspiration! Perspiration? Why, it 's 
only this that saves them from a raging fever. 
They fill the furnace with the best fuel to be got 
and then they are so warm! 

We say, therefore, if you would keep cool in sum- 
mer, eat very little meat,—only enough for 2 relish, 
—and no fat at all. Substitute fresh berries, avd 
vegetables, and ripe fruits. These have almost 
no heating power. The acid, moreover, which most 
of these contain is just what is needed by our sy 
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tems during the hot months to counteract feverish 
tendencies. If you can’t keep perfectly cool with 
these, you can at least hold the enemy in check, and 
not meanwhile have your worst enemy within. 

In the third place, make a wise use of water. You 
know how frequent spongings cool and soothe and 
refresh the fevered patient. We are all our own 
patients in summer, and may help ourselves amaz- | 
ingly by sponging. Of course, surf-bathing is bet- 
ter, but surf-bathing is generally a costly luxury for 
the few. Even ordinary bathing is not possible or | 
convenient for all. But almost the whole benefit of 
bathing can be obtained from the simple use of a 
moist sponge. Its application to tiie entire surface | 
fora few minutes, followed by a brisk rubbing with 
a coarse, unironed crash towel, will not only won- 
derfully cool the body, but soothe the nerves and 
tone up the whole system. Few are so circum-| 
stanced but they could easily manage to secure such 
sponging once or twice a day. | 





| 
THE JUDICIOUS HOOKER. 
Richard Hooker was one of the great preachers | 
and writers of the English Church in the sixteenth 
century. The richness of his thoughts and the dig- 
nity of his style have made his works classic in Eng- 
lish literature. Among critics he is known as “the 
judicious Hooker.” But, like some other great 
men, his judiciousness deserted him in marriage. 
He allowed an ignorant woman, who had nursed | 
him in sickness, to wheedle him into marriage with 
her daughter. | 
The daughter was neither pretty, nor intelligent, 
nor well-bred, but had a violent temper and a stub- | 
porn will, and the great preacher had a hard life of | 
it, She seems to have had no appreciation of his | 
greatness, and no love for him personally. Two of | 
his college friends calling on him, about a year after 
marriage, were sent by her into the fields to find 
him. They found him tending the sheep, book in 
hand, as the shepherd boy was helping Mrs. Hooker 
inthe house. When the boy returned, they went to | 
the study for a pleasant chat, but Hooker was soon 
summoned by his termagant wife to rock the cradle, 
andthe friends left, wondering that the judicious 
scholar, the pride of the University, could have 
made such a blunder, and bowed his neck to such a 
yoke, 








lalla 
A USELESS MESSENGER, 

The defeat of the American army on Long Island 
wasone of the most disgraceful in the Revolution. 
Gen, Putnam, who was chief in command, had no 
scouts in the field, and knew nothing of the enemy’s 
plans, until by a flank movement Gen. Howe had 
surrounded two of his advance corps, and taken 
most of them prisoners. Gen. Washington feared 
that the whole army would be taken, and crossed 
over from New York to secure their escape across 
the East River, if possible. They embarked in a 
dark and foggy night, unsuspected by the British. 

But the enterprise came near failing, for a Tory 
woman, bitter in her feclings against her country- 
men, sent 2 colored servant to inform the British 
troops of the movement. The servant fell in with a 
Hessian guard, and was taken to the Hessian head- 
quarters. Ile attempted to tell his message, but 
nobody could understand English, and he was 
locked up for the night. In the morning it was too 
hte, The American army had crossed over, and the 
spite of the Tory woman failed of mischief, because 
of the German troops in the English army. “in 
paying our Centennial debts,” says a writer who 
tells the incident, “let us not forget how much we 
owe to their stupidity.” 

~—— ~~ 
AMBIGUITIES. 

These extracts, fonnd in a magazine article, show 
the inconsistencies and ambiguities of the English 
tongue. It is not strange that foreigners find ita 
difficult language to learn. 

“Aman,” says Punch, “was arrested for attempt- 
ing to damage the River Thames. What was he do- 
ing? He was trying to pull up the stream.” 

A lady, in advertising herself as a teacher, spoke 
of the “reputation for teaching she bears.” Buta 
farrier, an expert in making up old furs, advertised 
“capes, victorines, &c., made up for ladies out of 
their own skins.” The advertisement of a concert 
¥s, doubtless, prophetic, when it announced that 
“a variety of songs might be expected, too tedious 
to be mentioned,” 

“You walk very slow,” said a man to a consump- 
tie, “Yes, but I am going verv fast.” 
a Show me a fire,’ said a traveller to the landlord, 

‘orlam very wet, and bring me a mug of ale, for 
Tam very dry.” 

li lll cincaaelinc 
THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS, 

One of the most romantic stories of sailor life in 
the last century is the history of the mutineers of 
7 English ship Bounty, who settled on Pitcairn’s 
— Tn 1789, Lieut Christian, with many of the 
~"y Tautinied, and set the captain and eighteen 
“ilors adrift in a boat. The mutineers sailed to 
Tahite, where some settled. The majority, however, 
settled With Christian in Pitcairn’s Island. Among 
— an earnest religious man, who, by his | 
ion =e and life, moulded them into a sober and 
“atest Christian community. 





aa The sailors married 
ative Women, and raised up industrious and well- 
—s families. The island was small, only a mile 
5 Ih out the colony was prosperous and happy. 
“a ee English government offered to trans- 
| emtoalarger and better home, Norfolk Is- 


1, spoke of them with enthusiasm, as “a 





| Zwittan was instructed to give the boy board and 


and; and the captain who visited them to make the a 





pious, unsophisticated, single-minded, cheerful, do- 
cile people.” They removed in 1856, and have re- 
tained their quiet and religious habits till the pres- 
enttime. But some of them could not be contented 
with the new home, and have gone back with long- 
ing hearts to the little dot of an island, associated 
with so many pleasant memories. Both colonies 
are now flourishing and happy. 





> 


AN INNOCENT BEGGAR. 


A singular and very rare case of profit from thrust- 
ing private wants into distinguished places, is thus 
related in the New York Observer: 


A boy, eleven years of age, residing in a small 
village in Bohemia, wrote, without the knowledge 
of his parents, to the Emperor of Austria a letter, of 
which the following is a translation: 


* 

Mr. EMPEROR, AT VIENNA,—I should like to be- 
come a priest, or a teacher. My father is a poor 
weaver, and has no money. Have the kindness, Mr. 
Emperor, to send me some money, that I may learn 
to be a priest or a teacher, just as you wish. Isalute 
you, the Mrs. Emperor, and the children. 

(Signed) JOSEPH BENNESCH. 

The letter duly reached the private secretary, and 
was forwarded to the Emperor in Hungary. The 
innocent style of it found favor, and shortly after, 
the burgomaster of the village in which the lad 
resided received an official telegram to inquire and 
report the case. All turned out satisfactory, and 
the school inspector of the neighboring town of 


lodging, and every needful facility for his education. 
So little Joseph's ambition, thanks to imperial kind- 
ness, is likely to be satisfied. 

If there can ever be anything in begging to excuse 
or praise, it is when the beggar is artless and igno- 
rant. But any boy who takes a hint from this, and 
writes to the President or any other distinguished 
person for money, can neither be artless nor igno- 





rant. He will only be an imitator, and will deserve 
refusal. - 


A FLATTERER REPROVED. 


It is true, as a general fact, that most people 
are susceptible to flattery. Some, more refined than 
their fellows, require that it be delicately adminis- 
tered. It was thus with Julius Cesar, of whom 
Shakespeare makes Decius say: 

“But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does, being then most flattered.” 

According to Scott, poets are quite sensitive to 

flattery. He writes: 

“Ne’er 

Was flattery lost on poet’s ear. 

A simple race, they waste their toil 


For the vain tribute of a smile.” 


Swift, who knew the world, puts this cynical ob 
servation into verse: 





“ *Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That flattery’s the food of fools. 

Yet now and then your men of wit - 
Wiil condescend to take a bit.” 


Yet there is another general fact,—grateful as is 
the flattery, the flatterer is not treated with grati- | 
tude. There is, even when he is the most delicate 
in his ministrations, a taint of insincerity about him 
which makes him suspected by those who inhale his 
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—— drew from his dripping saddle-bags a 
small bottle of old Bourbon, remarking that as “a 
precautionary measure,” it might be well to take a 
small drink. The bottle was passed around, but 
when the governor’s turn came, le poured his por- 
tion into the tops of his boots, assigning as a reason 
that it had been his motto through life to keep that 
enemy under foot. 

The sequel proved that he alone escaped the evil 
result of their exposure. 


~~ 
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THE CREDIT SYSTEM, 

An article in Chambers’s Journal analyzes the 
causes of the mercantile prosperity of the late A. T. 
Stewart. It also makes these judicious criticisms 
upon the prevailing method of doing business: 





Beginners in business do not sufliciently cogitate. 
Often they rush into transactions on credit, trusting 
somehow to get out of the difliculty, and are ever 
kept in a miserable state of expectation. Half their 
time is spent in contriving how to raise the wind. 
Obviously, all this is bad. Abilities are frittered 
away in paltry contrivances which never should 
have existed. There is no reason why this ought 
to 


If people, as Bailie Nicol Jarvie says, would only 
not put out their hand further than they can draw it 
in, they would save themselves no little perplexity. 
The error is starting without the means on too grand 
ascale, living beyond the means,and soforth. Then 
follow bills upon bills, the plain English of which is 
carrying on business on borrowed money. The re- 
sult is too frequently a proneness to living beyond 
available means; and A> comes banks, for their own 
sakes, are wonderfully accommodating, the catas- 
trophe usually comes at last. 


2 
A GEORGIA PIG STORY. 


The following sounds almost as ridiculous and | 
improbable as a nursery song, when you begin to 
read it, but it is evidently all true, and the victim | 
in the affair found it anything but a laughing mat- | 
ter. | 


A gentleman who lives near Ball Ground, Chero- 
kee County, Georgia, sold a pig to a man who lived 
some distance from him; when he started to deliver 
the pig, he put it into a sack, and got upon his mule, 
holding the sack in his hand. While he was going 
along the road, the pig began to squeal, when a drove 
of wild hogs ran out of the woods and attacked him. 
His mule became frightened and threw him off; as 
he fell, she kicked him on the hip. The hogs took | 
charge of him, and would have torn him to pieces 
but for the timely arrival of two men, who came up 
and rescued him. 





FAMILY SOLDERING CASKET. 
~~ —CaeeD . 


family should have one. 
Any boy or girl can use it. 
(ou can be your own tinsmith, 
This useful package consists of a Soldering Iron, 
Scraper, Bar of Solder, Box of Resin, and Directions for 








incense. An anecdote humorously illustrates this 
general rule: 

A Scotch clergyman, Rev. Dr. M., was noted for 
his flattering remarks to ladies. At a tea-party in 
his own house, the clerical flatterer handed a dish of , 
honey to a lady, saying, in his suave manner,— 

“Do take a little honey, Mrs. » tis so sweet, 
—so like yourself.” 

A gentleman present, handing the butter-dish to 
the doctor, exclaimed,— 

“Do take a little butter, doctor; ‘tis so like your- 
self.” 





a een 
A DAUGHTER’S WELCOME, 


Too much that is done and said in the world is 
imitated from fiction and art. But the unstudied 
action of natural affection is always original and 
beautiful. Few of us have not witnessed such little 
scenes in real life as this one, hastily sketched by a 
reporter of an Ohio paper: 


A favored few who happened to be at the Union 
Depot, Cleveland, on a certain day, were witnesses 
of a charming little scene that will be long borne in 
pleasant remembrance. The usual miscellaneous 
crowd was assembled waiting for the train from the 
east, and among the people was a group of girls, one 
of whom was so restless and eager, and pretty in her 
watchfulness, that she could not have said more 

lainly in words than she did by her actions, that 
bee heart was full of some dear, expected arrival. 

The train at length rumbled into the depot, and a 
pleasant-looking, elderly gentleman and lady, evi- 
dently husband and wife, returning from a foreign 
tour, appeared among the passengers, As they 
stepped from the car, the bystanders were conscious 
of arush, and a flutter of muslin, and parasol, and 
hat, and handkerchief, and all that goes to make up 
the toilet of the mundane angel, accompanied by the 
SS. little scream imaginable, half cry, half 

augh, and the girl, almost a woman, threw herself 
into the old lady's arms and sobbed, “Mother! 
Mother! Mother!”’ as if her heart were breaking; 
and yet not a soul there but knew the fulness of her 
joy and sympathized with it. It was simply a pretty 
and natural thing, naturally and prettily done,— 
the one touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin 
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WHISKEY IN BOOTS, 

The rough old saying, “To keep a man put him in 
whiskey; to kill a man put whiskey in him,” con- 
tains a good deal of physical truth. The following 
incident to a certain degree illustrates both these 
uses: 


Many years ago, before the days of Western rail- 
roads, turnpikes and bridges, a governor of Ohio 


was travelling in company with. several other gen- | 


tlemen on horseback. They approached a large 


stream that appeared formidable, but relying upon | 


the swimming qualities of their horses, after some 
consultation they ventured in. The water became 
deeper, and the current more rapid as they ad- 
ae with great difficulty they gained the op- 
site shore. 
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For the Companion. 


DESTINY. 


Within a hot-house blooming side by side 

Two roses in their fragrant beauty vied, 

One, white as Heaven’s record of an angel child, 
Close to its fair companion bloomed and smiled; 
‘The other, red as carmine from the breast 

Of nightingale that once a sharp thorn prest, 
Peeped from its screen of foliage to greet 

Its sister flower, by contrast made more sweet. 


There happened in two purchasers one day, 

The rose of white a lady bore away; 

Its snowy petals glowed with rarer grace 

That night, midst folds of richest burial lace; 

A gentleman, admiring, bought its mate, 

And lo! so turns the mysterious wheel of fate,— 

Straightway he bore it nert the crape-hung door! 

That eve his bride among her tresses wore 

The rose that rivalled health’s delicious bloom— 

One graced a wedding,—one perfumed a tomb! 
Ga. B. 


> 





For the Companion, 


THE RESTORED HUSBAND. 

One of those thrilling incidents, whose seene 
and lesson ought not to remain unpublished, oc- 
curred not long ago in a temperance mass-meet- 
ing in one of our large cities. 

Aman who had once made a brilliant record 
in public life, and who had become a drunkard, 
but has since reformed, stood up and related his 
experience. Ile referred to his early success at 
the bar, and in political life, and to his two 
terms’ service as a Representative in Congress; 
and then he came down to the ‘dark ten years’’ 
of his life, the memory of which, he said, he 
wished could be blotted out forever. Here his 
self-control forsook him. But after a pause, he 
cleared his voice, and told his story in substance 
as follows: 

“My honors forsook me as I began to disgrace 
myself with drink, Men refused to trust me. 
My law practice dwindled away. I became a 
wretched, branded man in the community, and 
my presence carried fear and misery to my wife 
and two lovely children, 

“T grew more degraded and abusive, and at 
last my wife could live with me no longer, After 
she had gone and had taken the children away, 
I drank deeper than ever. 
morse and mortification, 
self a sober hour. 


I drank to drown re- 
I hardly allowed my- 


“In this condition the great Temperance Re- 
form swept by, and took me on its wave. It 
bore me back to life, to self-respect, to honor, 
health and hope,—to everything but home. I 
am aman again, but very far from a completely 
happy man. My Alice was divorced from me, 
and the custody of the children given to her, 
when I was a sot. Iam wifeless and childless, 
but I have only myself to blame. But my heart 
yearns tenderly towards those dear ones now 
lost tome, Idream of the sweet fireside circle 
that was once my own’’— 

The speaker could say no more. Nor was 
The hushed audi- 
ence saw a gentle-faced lady making her way 
up the centre aisle. Willing hands helped her 
upon the platform where the astonished speaker 
stood. His eyes met hers, ‘“Alice!’’ and she 
had thrown her arms around him and hid her 
face on his breast. 

“She is not your wife now,’’ whispered an 
aged minister, coming forward and gently try- 
ing to separate the pair, 

But the lady whispered in answer, “She is 
ready to take her vows again!” 

And there, before the breathless multitade, 
the aged minister joined the forgiving wife to 
her reformed and restored husband in holy bonds 
once more, saying, ‘What God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder!”’ And all the 
people, rising to their feet, shouted, “AMEN!” 


there any need to say more. 


‘ +o - 
SAVED HIs MONEY. 

JIow totally circumstances sometimes alter the 
character of a deed! The following curious 
story shows that an act which scems at the time 
a cowardly treachery may turn out to be really 
the wise kindness of a friend: 

Two travellers, relates Lord William Lennox, 
were journeying together over a dreary common, 
when one remarked to the other that he trusted 
they should not fall in with any highwaymen, as 
he had one hundred pounds secreted in his boot. 
They had not gone many miles before they came 
to a most secluded spot where four cross-roads 
met, and a gibbet at some little distance, with a 
skeleton body suspended in chains to it, showed 


that a human creature had met with an igno- | 


miniovus death. As the two travellers, who had 
met accidentally at an im, passed the gibbet, 
three fierce and rough-looking men suddenly 


| rushed forward, determined, as they swore with 
|a dreadiul imprecation, to have the money or 
the lives of the travellers. 
“Spare our lives! Here is the money!” cried 
| one, offering a handful of silver. 

“That won't do,’”’ responded the highwayman. 
(ll soon see what you have about you.” 

“Stay,’”’ said the other. ‘‘My companion has 
our money hid away in his boot.” 

“Traitor!” exclaimed his companion, while 
one of the gang, with blackened face and cocked 
pistol, proceeded to take off the boots of the ter- 
rified victim. 

“If you’ ve spoken falsely,” shouted the first, 
“T’ll give you an ounce of lead for your pains.” 

“He has spoken truth,” announced the search- 
er. ‘“Here’s a prize—a hundred pounds in Bank 
of England notes.” 

Securing the money, the two travellers were 
blindfolded and bound to a post, while the horse 
was taken out of their gig and turned loose on 
the common. It was nearly an hour before they 
were released from their position, during which 

veriod the ill-used victim vented his anger pretty 

one Upon reaching the next town, where a 
deposition was made before a magistrate, the 
worthy justice commented in rather a severe 
strain upon the conduct of the base miscreant 
who had acted so treacherous a part. 

“Tear my palliation,’’ meekly said the accused. 

“Stand down; I’ve heard enough!” vociferated 
the man in authority. 

“One word,”’ continued the other. “My ob- 
ject was not to screen myself at another's ‘ex- 
pense. My companion told me he had one hun- 
dred pounds in his boot; 1 had twelve hundred 
in my waistband. Had I been searched, that 
must have been discovered, and would probably 
have led to my companion being searched; so 1 
thought it better to sacrifice the smaller to the 
larger sum. I now return the money I was the 
means of his being deprived of, and in future 
recommend him to be more prudent in keeping 
his own counsel,” 
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HIDING FROM THE SAVAGES. 

The following thrilling incident of the Cherry 
Valley Massacre (in the November following the 
fearful ‘Wyoming Massacre” of 1778) is related 
in the Cincinnati Times. Mrs. Bradley, who 
passed the terrible ordeal here described, was 
the wife of a settler living near the Susquehanna 
River. 


On this doomed morning, her husband went 
to the forest to fell trees, and she, after suecceed- 
ing in getting her young babe to sleep, which, 
hy the way, was very fretful, busied herself with 
household duties, when her attention was at- 
tracted by a dark form, secn indistinctly through 
the hazy air, stealing cautiously towards the 
house, She was at once alarmed, and looking 
again, saw another dark figure stealing behind 
him. 

She had no other need of warning, and, catch- 
ing up her sleeping babe, sped swiftly towards 
the river, and concealed herself in a fallen hol- 
low tree. 

The Indians at once realized the possibility of 
losing their victim, and, with wild whoops, they 
quickly neared the flying woman, But she was 
now on the bank, and the Indians, who could 
not distinguish her movements clearly, thought 
she gave a plunge in the water. With eager 
eyes they waited on the bank to see her rise 
again, as drowning ones always do, but they 
waited in vain, 

With angry voices they then began accusing 
each other of treachery, and each thought the 
other wished her for his squaw. Then began a 
search for her hiding-place, and one, to gain a 
better view of the waters, stepped upon the hol- 
low log and gazed long upon the place where he 
supposed she must have sank, and would ere 
long reappear. Becoming somewhat discour- 
aged, they left, agreeing to bring some disinter- 
ested parties to join in the search, 

Anxiously the woman listened to their retreat- 
ing footsteps, and then her babe, giving signs of 
uneasiness, she hushed it to sleep, knowing that 
if it would wake on their return their retreat 
would be discovered. 

She did not need to wait long for the savages’ 
return, for soon their wild whoops filled the air, 
and on all sides their eager movements were 
heard. With a nervous thrill she heard one 
step lightly on the log in which she was con- 
cealed, and for a moment her breath almost 
ceased, for she thought they had found her. 

It seemed hours to her, which was in reality 
but a short time, before they abandoned the 
search; and gathering around, they prepared for 
a gay time. They lighted a large fire by the 
fallen tree, for it was quite cool, and regaled 
themselves with their stolen edibles. 

With satisfaction they related the occurrences 
of the morning, and their brutal share in them, 
with such sang froid that the listening woman 
was filled with a horror and dread that almost 
ended her life; and to increase her dreadful po- 
sition the fire now began to consume the top of 
the hollow tree, and she knew by the cracking 
around that even that narrow retreat would soon 
be denied her. The smoke, too, began to creep 
in, and she feared lest her baby’s tiny lungs 
might become exhausted. 

There comes a time when it seems as if the 
human mind had undergone all the suffering it 
can sustain and the person live. So it seemed 
to the wretched woman at this moment, and she 
was debating in her mind which death would be 
preferable, to burn or drown. 

Just then she heard a commotion. 
sound is that? 

**Perhaps they are bringing my dear husband 
to torture,” she thought. ‘‘O, cruel! cruel!” 
she murmured; “‘but I must listen.”” A sound 
of retreating footsteps was all she heard. She 
| listened intently, her heart almost stopped beat- 

ing, in her uncertainty. ‘‘I must be either dying 
| or else they are going,”’ she thought; “I will risk 


What 











taking one peep out to assure myself.’”? With | 
trembling limbs, she crept out and peered from 
behind the thicket. ‘There was a fire, and, O, 
so nearly burned to the hollow part of the tree! 
Fragments of food lay scattered about, but not a 
dusky form was near. With a sigh, she sank 


down on the ground, overcome by a revulsion of 
feeling, and here her husband found her a while 
after. 


THE BROTHERS. 


We are but two—the others sleep 
Through death’s untroubled night; 
We are but two—0, let us keep 
The link that binds us bright. 


Heart leaps to heart, the sacred flood 
That warms us is the same; 

That good old man—his honest blood 
Alike we fondly claim, 





We in one mother’s arms were locked, 
Long be her love repaid; 

In the same cradle we were rocked, 
Round the same hearth we played, 


Our boyish sports were all the same, 
Each litule joy and woe: 
Let manhood keep alive the flame, 
Lit up so long ago. 
We are but two—be that the band 
To hold us till we die; 
Shoulder to shoulder let us stand 
‘Lill side by side we lie. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


a 
RIDING ON DANIEL WEBSTER’S 
BACK. 

The Golden Rule finds the following among 
the numerous floating legends of the great Dan- | 
icl that make up the hero-worshippers’ Webster- | 
iana: 





The stream that Daniel Webster loved was fa- | 
mous for trout, and he was famous for catching 
them. Often he would sit for hours on a moss- 
covered stone in a retired nook, his line dangling 
in and above the water, but never a bite, and if 
there had been, the fish was safe, for he was en- 
tirely unconscious of all around and about him. 
One warm and sultry morning in July, while 
thus absorbed, he was aroused by hearing over 
the stream: 

“Hullo, there! Hullo, I say! How are ye? 
Nice morning this! Got any fish? Have any 
bites? How d’ye get overthere? I’ve been 
fishing two hours; nary bite. I see you have 
long boots on. What’ll you take to carry me 
over? Don’t want to get my feet wet. I'll pay 
you well; what'll you take?’ 

Here he paused long enough for Mr. Webster, 
who had all this time been surveying the speak- 
er (a slight-built, dandified youth) to ask,— 

“What will you give?” 

“Well, a quarter; that’s ’nough, aint it?’ 

“Well, ves, I suppose it is.” 

So, quietly laying down his rod, he took his 
way to our Boston boy, Joe D., who, by the way, 
was as good a fellow as ever sold tape. He was 
now on a three days’ furlough, and bound to 
crowd all the fishing, sea-bathing and sight-see- 
ing seasons into the allotted three days’ time, 
and one was rapidly passing away. 

Mr. Webster seated himself on the bank, Joe 
mounted his shoulders, and, like Cesar, whom 
Cassius from the raging Tiber bore, so Joe upon 
the godlike shoulders safely crossed the stream. 
The quarter quickly changed hands. Mr. Web- 
ster quietly settled into his accustomed seat, 
while Joe, on further pleasure bent, hastened up 
the stream. 

Tired and hungry, he returned rather late for 
dinner, and passed into the dining-room, where 
the guests were engaged in the last act of the 
drama. Our Bostonian, however, fell to with 
an appetite sharpened by his morning exercise, 
and with a full determination to make up with 
speed what he had lost in time. So intent upon 
his own affairs was he that he took no notice of 
those around the table, until some one requested 
Mr. Webster to relate his morning adventures. 
Joe looked up, and following with his own the 
direction of all other eyes, he beheld his morn- 
ing neas. 

Turning to his nearest neighbor, he asked, 
“Who is that?” 

“That! why, that’s Daniel Webster.” 

He found no further use for his knife and fork, 
and was silently leaving the table, when Mr. 
Webster recognized him with a look ora nod 
(Joe could not tell which). He detained him in 
conversation for a moment, and, with a look of 
earnest entreaty, begged Mr. Webster not to re- 
late the circumstances which occurred in the 
morning. 

Mr. Webster replied, “You should not be 
ashamed of the adventure, since there is no 
young man in the country, however lofty his as- 
pirations, that will be likely to attain the posi- 
tion you this morning occupied.” 

——_ +e 
A GREAT FRENCHMAN’S OPINION. 

Probably in no nation nominally Christian, 
and of equal intelligence, is the Sabbath of the 
Bible so little respected as among the French. 
And yet their most thoughtful and serious-mind- 
ed men acknowledge the evil of this neglect and 
lament it. Rev. Dr. Tryon Edwards, in the 
Cumberland Presbyterian, recalls the following: 


De Tocqueville, on his visit to this country, 

lodged once with Judge Spencer, of Canandaigua, 
N. Y. He arrived there towards the end of the 
week, and on Saturday, as the country people 
came in in crowds to make their — and 
close up the business of the week, he was sur- 
—— at their numbers, and also at their com- 
ortable and thrifty appearance. On the morn- 
ing of Sunday—a bright, cool, delightful day— 
as he looked out after breakfast, he was still 
more surprised to see no one in the streets, and 
all was still and quiet as if the place had been 
deserted. And he asked Mr. Spencer,— 

“What does this mean?” 





“Why,” said Mr. Spencer, “it is Sunday.” 


But this, to a Frenchman, was no explanati 
and when he asked still further as to its m 
ing, Mr. Spencer replied,— 

“Wait cill the bells ring, and then you will 
ee.” 
At half-past ten the bells from all the churches 
rang out their call to divine worship, and soon 
the broad walks of the street were crowded with 


on; 
ean. 


| people, neatly and comfortably, and many of 


them expensively dressed, and all quietly throng. 
ing their way to the churches. And ‘as again 
De Tocqueville asked Mr. Spencer as to the 
meaning of all this, he was told in reply that 
this was the American way of keeping the Sap. 
bath, and that every Sunday the great masses of 
the people thus laid aside their labor and all see. 
ular occupations, and went up to the house of 
God, to be instructed in truth, and directed jy 
duty, both for this world and the next. And as 
De Tocqueville pondered the sight, and heard 
the explanation, he raised his hands, and with 
deep earnestness said, 

“Mr. Spencer, France must have your Ameri- 
can Sabbath, or she is ruined!” 

And when a gentleman once asked the late 
Prof. Agassiz, ‘‘What was the thing, of all others, 
that most struck him on coming to this cvoun- 
try?” the great naturalist replied, ‘‘Your Amer- 


ican way of observing the Lord’s day.’ 





STOUT ENGLISH GIRLS. 

We commend the description of two English 
girls, whom a correspondent of the Hartford 
Times met in Switzerland, to the young ladies 
who read the Companion. There is something 


|so hearty and wholesome about them, such an 


entire freedom from nerves and aches, that it 
seems as if our pale, nervous American girls 
would envy their physical condition. The cor- 
respondent says: 

A few days ago, just at dusk, after a cold rain 
had set in, two English girls and their handsome, 
gray-haired father arrived. They were cold and 
damp, and the hotel was ore and as we sat 
by our blazing fire, and heard them go into their 
cold rooms, we pitied them so much that we op- 
ened our door and invited them to share our 
warmth and comfort; so they came in, and we 
chatted together all the evening. 

Those two bright, fresh-looking girls sat calmly 
in their chairs and told us they had crossed from 
Meiringen to the Rhone Glacier over the Grimsel 
on foot the day before, through a foot of snow; 
had walked nine miles down the valley that 
morning, and then had climbed up all the way 
from Vieseh to the hotel on foot, in the rain that 
afternoon. 

We looked at them aghast, and murmured, 
“Tired?” “O, no,” they briskly chorused; and 
indeed they did look most provokingly fresh and 
pretty. : 

When we appeared in the morning, father 
(who always comes in to breakfast from out of 
doors with a blast of cold air, very much as if he 
had slept on the nearest glacier) announced that 
“those English girls started to walk up to the 
summit of the Eggischhorn two hours ago, and 
are coming back in time to cross the Aletach 
glacier to go to the Belle Alp for the night! 

Before long they came in, brisk and rosy as 
usual. ‘“O, no, not tired at all!’”’ and without 
waiting for anything more than a lunch, were 
off again. We groaned in spirit as we saw ther 
disappear around the promontory. 

<> = 
CABBAGE AS A SOUVENIR. 

Rufus Choate once expressed, in an address 
toa jury, his appreciation of a popular vegetable 
by speaking of it as “that delightful esculent of 
the tropics, the squash.” But a Frenchman 
showed by his actions a much higher apprecia- 
tion of the cabbage. The story is told in an an- 
ecdote of George Sand. 


A visitor, one Mr. Bakor, had passed a week 
at her house, and during his stay had insisted 
on having cabbage cooked in nearly every dish 
laced on the table. Being about to leave, he 
smn that he should not be suffered to depart 
without a souvenir of the visit. Madame Sand 
looked at him with surprise; then, inspired with 
a wicked idea, called the gardener, ‘*Baptiste- 
The gardener hastened toher. ‘With pleasure, 
she said to Mr. Bakor; then added to the gar 
dener, “Baptiste, one of your finest cabbages 
for this gentleman.” 





or 


**GOOD-MORNING.”’ 
Here is an “easy lesson’”’ in politeness, which 
we advise all to learn: 


Don’t forget to say ‘“‘Good-morning!”” Say it 
to your parents, your brothers and sisters, your 
schoolmates, your teachers—and say it clieer- 
fully and with a smile; it will do your fiends 
good, There is a kind of inspiration in every 
“yood-morning”’ heartily and smilingly spoken, 
that helps to make hope fresher and work 
lighter. It really seems to make the mormins 
good, and to be a prophecy of a good day to 
come after it. And if this be true of the “good- 
morning,” it is also true of all kind, heartsome 
greetings. They cheer the discouraged, rest the 
tired one, and somehow make the wheels of life 
run smoothly. 





A Four-FooTEp PoLicEMAN.—The other day 
two Newfoundland dogs, of about equal size, got 
into a fight in Floyd’s yard on the hill at Port- 
land. It appears that one of these dogs was ¢ 
playmate of a yearling colt kept in the yard, an 
when the colt saw what was going on, he trie? 
to part them by getting between them. Finding 
this method did not avail, he lost patience, 2 r 
dcliberately kicked them apart, quelling the ne 
—Advertiser. 
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THE SEWING HOUR. 

It was the little girls’ sewing hour. 
afternoon they had an hour for sewing. 

Fanny liked to sew, and did her work very 
neatly; but Margery fretted, and botched, and 
picked out, and sewed over again, and stamped 
in ill temper on the work, and switched the cat 
and the dog with it, and wiped her tears on it, 
till it was shocking to behold. 

This afternoon the little girls’ were sitting 
out in the hall, where the summer sunshine and 
the summer wind rippled in through the wide 
open dvors at eitherend. The birds sang just 
outside amid the branches, the little brook at 
the end of the garden sang as it skipped over 
the mossy pebbles, the crickets and the bees 
sang, down among the flowers and rustling 
grass, and finally little Fanny joined her voice 
to the general chorus. 
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“Q, do stop that, Fanny Miflin!’’ cried out 
Margery, in a pet. 

Poor Margery’s discontented little heart was 
tuned to anything but song on that pleasant 
afternoon. Yawning, and gazing at the clock on 
the landing, her work on the floor, and her hands 
clasped over her head, Margery called out,— 

“Ten minutes of four! O dear! It is ten 
nillions of miles to the mis’ble pin Aunt Keziah 
stuck into the end of my seam, and only ten 
minutes to get there in!’’ 

“Have patience, Margery; sew away, and you 
will soon be at the end,’’ said Fanny, encourag- 
ingly. 

“No, I sha’n’t have patience,” fretted Mar- 
gery. “I don’t want to. I sha’n't ever get to 
the end, and J don’t care.” 

“O, yes, you do,” coaxed Fanny. “We are 
going out to swing, you know, when our sewing 
is done.” 

The swing looked very enticing, swaying idly 
in the wind out on the grassy knoll under the 
apple tree. 

Margery snatched up her pillow-case, and 
sewed away very busily if not very neatly. 

With many despairing sighs at the length of 
the task, and many sharp “Ohs!” and “Ahs!” 
as the needle from time to time pricked her fin- 
gers, with tearful eyes rambling from stitches to 
clock and from clock to stitches, she at last 
scrambled to the end of her seam, just as the 
hall clock struck four. Jubilant, she folded up 
her ill-favored pillow-case with its black em- 
broidery of jagged hemming. 

Hopping and skipping, swinging their doll, 
Julia Jane, between them, the two little girls 
Were soon on their way to the apple tree. 

Little Margery’s troubled heart and fingers 
Soon felt the restfulness of the lovely summer 
afternoon. 

“Do you know, Fanny Miflin, I’m going to be 
&nun when I grow up,”’ she confided to Fanny, 
as, tired of swinging high in the air, they 
tocked gently side by side under the apple tree. 

“A nun?” Fanny’s surprise caused her to 
drop Julia Jane head-foremost in the clover 
blossoms. 

“Yes, a nun, and this is why: when I was lit- 
Her, I thought it would be good to be a old maid 
(0, you needn't shake your head, Fanny; I know 
itis properer to say a onmarried person),—a old 
maid like Aunt Keziah,”’ persisted Margery, 
fiercely, ‘so as not to have anybody’s clothes to 
sew but my own; but I know better now. If I’m 
4 nun, I sha’n’t have to sew my own. I’ve 
made up my mind, Fanny Miflin, I’m going to 
a nun,” 








Margery looked so determined, Fanny thought 


it was of no use to dissuade her. 


“Well, Jshall sew a great deal when J grow 


up. J shall go about doing good. J shall carry 
always a scissors and needle in my pocket, and 
mend up all the ragged little beggars I see.” 
Fanny had the air of looking down from heights 
of goodness and usefulness on the needleless 
nun beside her. 


Now, these were two very little girls; but as 


they grew older, though the one did not become 
a nun, nor the other a mender of little beggars’ 
rags, they were both very glad they knew how 
to sew. 


Eusizk GORHAM. 
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For the Companion. 


*TOMMY’S NEW SUIT.” 


Tommy’s new hat is right in the style, 

He looks it o'er with a satisfied smile; 

He has outgrown ribbons and caps of lace, 
Good-by to such nonsense round Tommy’s face; 
Something more manly must deck his brow, 

No more bonnets for Tommy now. 





Tommy’s new jacket is just from the store, 
He will wear his calico “waist’’ no more. 
Let it go to the rag-bag along with the rest— 
Only think of my baby-boy wearing a vest! 
And a sailor shirt, too—shall I laugh or cry? 
When Tommy says, ‘How is that for high” ! 








Tommy’s new pants are his joy and pride, 

His dresses forever are laid aside; 

He has outgrown all baby fixings trim, 

Nothing but trousers will do for him. 

They have famous pockets way down to the knees; 
Ah! the mothers know how their boys to please. 





Tommy’s new boots are just the thing, 
Never had boot-heels more manly a ring; 
None better are found in the biggest shops. 
See the frantic horses adorning their tops. 
What, to a boy, are the costliest suits, 
Were he bereft of his high-heeled boots? 





See him march off with his hat askew, 

I hardly know my boy; do you? 

From his jacket-breast his kerchief of white, 
Its corner shows, just a little mite. 

His hands are thrust in his pockets profound, 
And his boots seem hardly to touch the ground. 





Don't blame Tommy for prancing about, 
You were a little boy once, no doubt; 
And men are vain of things, I fear, 
Of no more value than Tommy’s here. 
And all too soon will my son be a man; 
I'll keep him a boy as long as I can. 
Joun S. ADAMS. 





o> 
THE DOG ON HORSEBACK. 

Netty Barton is a little girl who lives on one 
of the noisy avenues of New York city. There 
is a great deal to be seen from the windows of 
her mamma’s little parlor, and she is all the time 
calling her mamma to come and see the wonder- 
ful sights that interest and amuse her so much. 

One minute it is a big Newfoundland dog; the 
next a goat-wagon; then a boy trying a new ve- 
locipede, which won't go at all the way he wants; 


hurrying to some fire not far off. There is one 
engine which goes all by itself, that is, there are 
no horses to draw it, and Notty always hopes 
that one will go by, for she likes to see the great 
column of smoke and sparks that streams up in 
the air, and makes such a sputter and fuss. 
There is a wagon which belongs to a certain 
market quite down town. It isdrawn by a fine, 
black horse with bright harness, and on the 
horse’s back stands a little Scotch terrier dog. 
When the horse trots, the little rider keeps his 
footing quite easily, but once, when the horse 
stopped in front of Netty’s house, she noticed 
that his feet slipped about a good deal, and she 
was very much afraid he would fall off. But he 
never has in her sight, and she hopes he never 
will, for he is a very cunning little dog, and looks 
very funny and pretty taking his ride. 
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For the Companion. 


SUMMES TIME. 
High in the tree-top 
Robin-redbreast sings. 
Scented apple-blossoms 
Nodding to his wings. 
Down in the meadow 
Countless insects hum, 
Sipping up the dewdrops, 
Everywhere they come. 


Over in the pasture 
Sheep and cattle graze. 
On the village highway 
People go their ways. 
High o’er the hill-top 
Shines the great round sun. 
Everything is happy, 
For summer is begun. 


Down to the meadow 
Where the brooklet ows, 
Drinking in the sunlight, 
Little Dottie goes. 
Thinks the birds are pretty 
And the bumblebees; 
Wants to catch the butterflies 
And everything she sees. 


Down on the grass-plot 
By the brook she sits, 
Dottie’s very happy 
Picking violets. 
“Mamma yikes the wite ones, 
I det her lots, I dess.” 
So she pulls them ruthlessly, 
And fills her tiny dress. 


Then she gathers buttercups, 
“So bootiful!”’ they were, 
And never minds the little frogs 
Who sit and wink at her. 
“Finks she’s kind o’ tired,” 
But she stops to look 
At the bright, round pebbles, 
In the little brook. 


Down on the neadow 
Beats the noonday sun, 
Still hum the bumblebees, 
Still the waters run. 
Still, through the grass-blades, 
Meek white violets peep; 
But, lying by the brookside, 
Dottie’s fast asleep. 
MIGNONETTE, 





For the Companion. 
A DOG’S MEMORY. 

I have a little dog named “Jim.” When 
strangers come into the yard, he will bark, but 
as soon as they are in the house, in the presefice 
of one of the family, he is very friendly to them. 

He will chase big dogs out of the yard, though 
he himself is a very small one. 

Mother always gives him a blanket to sleep 
on, which she keeps in a certain closet. 

Once we went South. We left Jim at home. 
During the eight months we were gone, Jim did 
not get his blanket at all. 

When we returned, he recognized all of us. 


closet, and kept barking and teasing. 





perfectly contented. J. GW. 


then a huge brown bear, or perhaps an engine | 


Finally she thought of his blanket, and as 
soon as she put it behind the stove, he lay down 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
AN INVALID'S LETTER, 

(Contains eighteen buried geometrical terms.) 
Bro. ViINCENT,—Ere this, 1 should have written 
| to you in accordance with the plan each agreed up- 
| on when T left the city. Well, I never expected to 
| enjoy myself so much, or drive so deeply into a 
really gay life as to forget my duty to you. 
| This country life is so glorious—a begger can 
| drink in its beauties equally with a king—a back- 
| woods enb equally with a college senior, A new 
vigor thrills in every vein; one gasp here is worth a 
dozen full breaths in your city office. I ride ont 
every day on a Mexican mustang, entirely tractable, 
(not every mustang lets one ride him, except under 
protest,) and the little horse canters, trots and paces 
splendidly. 

Some kind of insect or other, flew into my ear the 
other day, but I got it out in a hurry; how they 
whiz on every side, in the woods. 

I take plenty of exercise with the axe: I saw, split 

}and cord stove wood. After all that the doctors 
said, pro and con, early rising is having a good effect 
| upon me, which solves the health — material- 
ly, I think. I have already found that country life 





is better to purify the blood than drugshop oint- 
ment. More anon; yours, &c., EN. 
2. 
DEOAPITATIONS. 


Entire, [am a dignitary in the Episcopal church; 
behead me, and I signify fo fell; behead again, an 
I signify to make happy; again, and I mean tardy} 
again, and Iam finally disposed of. E.R. 0. 


3. 


ILLUSTRATED DIAMOND PUZZLER. 












—— 


The central word is the same read either dewn- 
ward or across. EASTON, 
4. 


WORD SQUARE, 
1. Akind of house. 
2. Solitary. 
. Part of our bodies, 
. Lifeless. 
. Bird houses. 


Crm Co 


Jonas R. Laws, 
5. 
INVERTED PYRAMID. 

Find a word answering the first definition. Take 
from it the first and last letters, and you have the 
second word required, &c. 

1. Mantles (or outer garments of a certain kind). 

2. A poet. 

3. A hindrance. 

4. A vowel. J.P. Be 

6. 
CHARADE, 
To milkmen and miners my first indeed 
Is a thing, if not of joy, of need; 
This also is true, that without me 
Never a worshipper bows the knee, 
But let my second come tripping after, 
Perchance with song and girlish laughter, 
And, lo! the chief woman of ancient fable, 
The mother of all men, the Eve of the Bible. 





Find twelve fishes in the picture. [To eight of 

them supply the word jish, as, for sun-fish.} 
ee EASTON. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Thyrsus (see Webster’s unabridged). 

2. Ashadow. 

3. CLOVE-PINK, pine, vine, oven, pin, line, clove, 
a & -™ pike, coin, viol, kine, olive. 

. P—rat— 


When bed-time came, he took mother to the I e. 


C—ate—r. 
S—tea—l. 
5. “Centenniadelphia.” 
6. Commiserate, committee, comfortable, com- 
pressive, competency, compensate, competition, 
commendable, combatant, commensurate, 
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The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 


their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to publishers | should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





OUT OF THE WORLD. 


In our age of busy life, to be away from the mail | 


and the newspaper is to be out of the world. St. 
Kilda, one of the Hebrides Islands north of Scot- | 
land, is in this forlorn condition. It is a small is- | 
land, comprising only three thousand acres, yery | 
barren, and situated in a dreary and stormy ocean, 
far from the main land and from the other islands 
in the g It has only seventy-three inhabitants, 
divided in six families, who are too poor to own a 
boat large cnough to cross the stormy seas; and but 
for a visit once a year by an agent of the owner, it 
would be The inhabitants live 
on barley bread and sea birds, having a curious 
prejudice against fish; and their only fuel through 
the long winters is peat. 

But there are some comforts in this lonely life. 
Crime is nuknown, and so are quarrels and drunken- 
All the adults are members of the Free 
ehurch, and an excellent minister looks after their 
spiritual interests. Some of them know almost the 
whole Bible by heart. In winter they weave rough 
eloth, tweeds and blanketing, to clothe themselves, 
and sell to the agent of their landlord. 
they scale the crags and visit the adjacent islands 
for eggs and birds, and cultivate their plots of gar- 
In spite of their solitude and poverty, they are | 
contented with their lot. 


roup. 


an unknown land. 


ness. 


den. 


PLUCKY YANKEE GIRLS, 
The Boston Globe relates an instance of strength 
and sailor pluck in two young ladies living on the 
Massachusetts coast. 


At the launch of the steam yacht, Laura, at North | 
Weymouth, a hawser parted between the yacht and | 
the tug, and there was imminent danger of the | 
yacht being blown on to the opposite shore by the 
strong wind then prevailing. The people on both 
boats frantically shouted for a boat to take a line to 
the tug, which, owing to the shoal water, could not 
approach within two hundred yards of the yacht. 
Notwithstanding there were more than a score of 
men rowing along the shore, they seemed paralyzed | 
by the unexpected catastrophe, and not one volun- 
teered. 

At this moment, a skiff containing two ladies, | 
shot out from the shore, and passing under the stern | 
of the yacht, one of the ladies caught and held the | 
hawser, while the other, Miss Lizzie Cook, of Quincy, ; 
pulled for the tug. Any one who has pulled against 
a steady wind, towing a heavy rope, will recognize 
the task the ladies had undertaken. Every moment | 
the sinking rope was dragging heavier, and the | 
strength of the fair rower was decreasing; the | 
steamer backed towards the skiff until she grounded; | 
the result seemed problematical; the lady gained | 
only inch by inch, and just as it “appeared certain | 
that she was exh: wisted and must give up the strug- | 
gle, the thousands of anxiously watching eyes were | 
relieved to see the men on the tug reach the skiff 
with a boat-hook and take the hawser on board, 
The tug steamed out into deep water, and the | 
staunchest and handsomest propeller yacht ever | 
built in Massachusetts was afloat. | 
| 


> 


FRIGHTENED BY A CAT. | 
Occasionally persons are found whose nerves are | 
so disturbed by the sight of a cat that they are not | 
only uneasy, but out of sorts, until the feline is re- 
moved. The following case, taken from an article 
on “Saratoga Springs,”’ in Harper’s Magazine, is to 
the point: 
In 1825, Joseph Bonaparte, the ex-king of Spain, 


who, with a numerous retinue, was stopping at the | 


“United States,” was present at a dinner-party given 
in his honor by Mr. Henry Walton. He was accom- 
us 
Renahhene. Though a king, he looked very much 
like other mortals, His manners, dress and equi- 
page were wholly unassuming, quiet and unpreten- 
tious, as was the case with the ladies of his family. 


The rank was there, and needed no demonstration. | 
In the course of the dinner, Bonaparte suddenly | 


turned deadly pale, and, with the perspiration 
standing on his forehead, turned imploringly to his | 
host, gasping out, “Un chat! un chat” 


In spring, | 


anied by his sister, Caroline Murat, and his two | 


THE YOU TH'S 


“Jolin,” said Mr. Walton to his waiter, “take 
| away the eat; it disturbs this gentleman.” 

“Cat, sir?’”’ echoed John; “I can see no cat!” 

The other members of the family now joined in 
the search ; and at last, sure enough, crouched under 
| the side- board, was discovered a little frightened 
| kitten, But it was not until after Bonaparte had 


lain down for some hours that he recovered from | 
| the prostration into which the presence of the feline | 


| had thrown him. 
| Seemann 


REVERSES OF FORTUNE. 

In our country the reverses of fortune come thick- 
ly and suddenly. While Mr. Jewell was postmaster- 
general, a lady applied to him foraclerkship. Her | 
life and that of Mr. Jewell illustrate the extreme | 
changes that come to many a life. 


She is the daughter of a member of the Cabinet 
under a former administration, a gentleman of large 
means, who lived in great state in Washington, and 
subsequently was minister to one of the most im- 

| portant courts of Europe, where also he maintained 
| an expensive establishment, as his great wealth jus- 
| tified him in aoing. 

‘That wasa score of years ago. The war so greatly 

reduced his fortune that his children are now com- 
pelled to labor for their own support. 

When Postmaster-General Jewell had respectfully 
| listened to the lady's supplication, he said, in tones 
| of deep sympathy,— 
| “Tt makes me sad for you toask this of me. Twenty 

years ago, when I was a mechanic, I was in 
and your father was minister there. I desired to 
call on him, but doubted the propriety of my doing 
|so under the circumstances. Now you, his daugh- 
ter, come to me to ask a $900 appointinent. How do 
| I know but what in twenty years my daughter may 
| be compelled to ask a similar favor of one of my 
successors ?”” 
_—se 


TAM’S MEMORY QUICKENED. 

It is the custom in the parish schools of Scotland 
| to give the pupils a psalm of David, arranged in the 
| metrical version of Rouse, to learn on Sunday and 
| repeat it on the next morning. One schoolmaster 
| was much bothered by one pupil, whose memory was 

not retentive. 


One Monday morning, Tam, as usual, was unable 
| to repeat even the smallest portion of his psalm. 
} Turning to the class, the master inquired if any of 
| them had seen Tam on the previous day, or if they 
| knew how he employed his time. 

This appeal for information was at once answered 
| by achorus of voices ; one boy calling out that he 
}saw him “guddling” minnows in the milburn; an- 
other that he met him seeking bird’s-nests; a third 
caught him bathing in the lin; and a fourth saw him 
pestering his grandfather’s ass down in the meadows. 

During this brief colloquy, however, Tam found 
time to recall his scattered recollections; and he cut 
short further depositions by starting in a low and 
plaintive tone his allotted psalm,— 

O Lord, how are my foes increased! 
Against me many rise; 
which he repeated to the end. It is needless to add 
that further proceedings against him were stayed 
for that day. 


aeiaeasis 
WHAT A BRAVE MAN DID. 

What a man of pluck and strength may do, when 
his head is cool and directs, is told by the Denver 
News, from whose narrative of the deed we frame 
| this paragraph: 





D. M. McCurdy is a commercial traveller hailing 
| from Kansas City. The driver of a six-horse stage- 
| coach, upon which he was an inside passenger, got 
| down from the box, leaving the reins in the hands 
of an invalid. During the driver’s absence, the 
| team ran, and the invalid on the box was unable to 
hold the reins, The coach was full of men, women, 
and children, 
Mr. McCurdy clambered out throngh one of the 
narrow windows, gaining the box and the lines 
| while the terrified horses were flying over the road, 
| abounding with awful declivities and jutting rocks. 
| Seizing the reins, and bending against them with 
all the strength of his arms, and forcing an almost 
| superhuman weight upon the brake, he checked the 
maddened steeds in their wild career, just on the 
edge of a precipice that would have been the end of 
all the crew of the coach, had it gone over. 


ee 
RECIPE FOR OTTO OF ROSES. 


| The St. Louis Globe- Democrat gives this home rec- 
|ipe for making that delightful perfume, otto of 
roses: 


Take a two-gallon glass jar, and fill full of clean, 
freshly-picked rose leaves. Then cork it tight, and 
take a two-ounce phial and fit the neck into the 
cork of the two- olen jar. Cut some sponge into 
narrow strips; souk them in good oil, free from 
smell or rancidity, put the strips into the small 
phial, turn it upside down, and put the neck into 
the bung of the large jar. Place them in the sun 
for four days, and the heat will distil the rose 
leaves, and the aroma will ascend and saturate the 
oilin the sponge. Put in fresh leaves about four 
| times, and you will have a small phial of the finest 
otto of roses that can possibly be made, and in quan- 
tity sufficient to scent the clothes and handkerchiefs 
of a family for a year. Pure otto of roses costs 
thirty dollars an ounce. Be sure and keep it well 
| corked, or it will evaporate. 


> 


GEORGE ELLIOT, aged seventeen, at the Sheffield 
; fair in England, ate for dinner a potatoe pie, a plum 
pudding, some gingerbread, a rice pudding, fifteen 
squares of Yorkshire ae ean basins of soup, 
beer, lemonade and water! Then inflammation of 
the stomach killed him. 

A FATHER of five sons and three daughters was 
asked how many children he had. 

The answer was, “I have five sons and each of 
them has three sisters." 


“Mercy !”’ interrupted his interrogator, “sic a fam- 
| ily ye maun have.’ 


AN OLD DuTcHMAN froze his nose. While thaw- 
ing the frost out, he said, “I haf carry dat nose for- 
dy year, unt he nefer freeze hisself before. I no 
understan dis ting.” 


A LITTLE GIRL was asked what was the meaning 
of the word hap: She gave a very pretty answer, 
saying, “It is to a el as if you wanted to give up all 
your things to your little sister.” 


MEN, says Adam Smith, are naturally unsenti- 
|mental. A man will scoo the bottom out of an 

egg without thinking that the mother of that egg is, 
' perhaps, a hundred miles away, in the rain. 


| Price 75 cents per bottle. 
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BURNETT’s COCOAINE allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff and invigorates the action of the capillaries in the 
highest degree. 

Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 


PLAITING MACHINES. 
Mairs & Kellogg, of Troy, N. Y., make the best. 
$250each. Circulars free. aque wanted. 


Only 
Com. 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY, 

Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
| ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” | 
Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at druggists ¢ every where. Com. 





SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH. 

Dull, heavy headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, 
discharge falling into the throat, sometimes profuse, wa- 
tery, acrid, thick and tenacious mucous, purulent, muco- 
purulent, bloody, putrid, offensive, etc. In others, a dry- 
ness, dry, watery, weak or inflamed eyes, ringing in ears, 
deafness, hawking and coughing to clear the throat, ul- 
cerations, scabs from ulcers, voice altered, nasal twang, 
offensive breath, impaired smell and taste, dizziness, | 
mental depression, tickling cough, etc. Only a few of the | 
above symptoms are likelyto be present in any case at 
one time. 

When applied with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, and ac- 
companied with Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
as constitutional treatment, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 
produces perfect cures of the worst cases of Catarrh and 
Ozena of many years’ standing. This thorough course of 
medication constitutes the only scientific, rational, safe 
and successful manner of treating this odious disease that 
has ever been offered to the afflicted. 





MPLOYMENT AT HOuE. Address CITY | 
NOVELTY CO., Buffalo, N. Y. | 





$5 to $2 per day at home. Samples worth ~ $1, > 
se ll free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. | 
$1 a@ day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO , Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
GUNS and Revolvers. Price lists free. Address Great 
Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 28—26t 

("ARDS at Club Rates. Tinted Bristols, Granites, 
&c., 25 for 10 cts. Best terms to agents. Circulars | 
and ‘samples for stamp. A. F. Goodenough, Rome, N. Y. 
“OVERS of Pen art! For 50 cts. I will execute and 
send the most beautiful sheet of real pen ge TB 
you ever saw. HH. Ww. - Kibbe, 12 Hobart Street, ns N. a ° 


e great success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 


Visiting Cards, neatly printed, by mail in ‘splendid 
card- one Agents’ terms and samples for 
stamp. S. ToLMAN, Brockton, Mass. 22-tf 
50 ¢ 
wanted. B.KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
REVOLVERS ! 1 | dems SHOT New 
Buffalo nag ty ond 


Sent with 1 











FISITING CARDS, 10 varieties, in splendid | 


ase, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. stamp. Agents 


29—28t | 


“= $3.00 


dges for $3. Fort Nicxer Prare. Satisfaction poll eee 
_Caiore Fees. Address WESTERN | GUN WORKS, © 


40 GLASS CARDS, name in gold, 35 cts. = sar 
stylish samples with each order. Agents | 
Boston Carp Co., Box 167, Boston, Mass. 29— 


IANOS AND ORGANS. We are ~aeparea to 

offer Pianos and Organs, new and second-hand, of 
first-class makers, including WATERS, at prices so = 
tonishingly low for cash or on installments that the 
est need not be withont a good instrument. People must 
havea good deal for alittle sp and HORACE WATERS 
& Sons, 481 Broadway, New York, are now selling splen- 
did instruments fora little money. Send for Catalogue. 


1 “| 


SATIN-STRIPED or Checked Cards for 18¢.; 
25 for 30c, and 50 tor 5c. Send stamp for samples. \ 
Voris & TRESLAR, Franklin, Ind. 
THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. | 
Over 48,000 Made. 


GRAND 
SQUARE GRAND 

and UPRIGHT. 

A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 








New York. © 


i YOUR NAM 


| 


T — 


neatly printed on 30 Nice Bristol Cards, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 ¢.; 50 Gran- 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Seroll, 15 ¢. equaintance Cards, 15 ¢.; 5 
Plaid, 30c. Other styles at like rates. E legant Card Cases, 
10 and IS cts.each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 


mee Send for Mlustrated Cirenlar « of Amateur 
LL 


FREE. Presses, » Cards, Paper, &c. 





PRE ESsES % sold at Eastern man 
a ee ae tor $2. Complete outtit 1 
ANNER & CO., Amateur Printers’ Fu 
yc 236 La Satie Street, Chicago, Ill. 2s 
50 White Bristol or 25 Dam task, 
Ss Plaid or Granite Visiting AS ards 
neatly printed, 20.cts. We hive alj 

une the popular, styles. Samples for ge. 

stamp, Agt’s wanted. J. A. M 

Fulton, N. ba 
5 FANCY “CARDS, New Styles, with n ame, 10 
°) cts; 30 Centennial or Bon-ton Cards, with name, 20 

25 3 20 Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts,; 
25Snowflake and Embossed, mixed, with name, 20 cts. 
Post- ~paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co. » New York. 
New Yankee 7 shot, Ful) 

REVOLVERS ! i] 4 Nickle Plated Revoly ver, 
® Sent with 100 cartridges, for 

or $250 without. Aqute Wanted. S. P. 17 AY ‘LOR, 

$ ‘Water Street, Boston. 32-tf 
New Style Diamond Visiting Cards, 

LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 





| ©, ASSORTED (22 different kinds, including Snow- 


flake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Cream Plaid, Tinted, 
Bristol, &c. ») with your name on them, for 25 cts. Can give 
you the same assortment of common square caris, if you 


| preferthem. Address S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass, 


_ Samples for 3 cent stamp. 


No postals. 


Fora beantiful White | Cross 
entwined in beautiful roses on 
lark background, in French 
oil colors, 11x14 inches, and the 
Boston Weekly Globe, an eight- 
page family story-paper, for 


* @) chs. oe months. Chromo’ and 
$ mailed promptly. 


best omer ous. ‘Address ¢ ILOBE PUBLISI 
23 Washing » Boston, Mass. 
aa aan STAMP 100 Conti- 
nentals, 15 cents. Send stamp tor the apest Price 
List in the country. Uncut Post Cards and envelopes 
constantly on hand at low prices. Address Cuartes H. 
DunxninG, Brownvill Brownville, Me. 2 —It 


mamma YOUR NAME IN GOLD 0 on § 

CAR DS Bristol, 25 cents; 15 for 10 cents; 
Granite, Rep or "Damask, 25 ets.; 12 

Glass, 20 cts.; 25 Snowflake or Marble, 25 cts.; 12 Scene 

| Cards, each different, 25 cts. 

| Street, Providence, R. I. 


J. F. MOORE! 1i Paine 
60 CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 difierent samples, with 


2—]t 
your name on all of them, for 25 cts. 50 mixed cards, 
| no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 20 cts.; 25 Transparent, (each 
card contains a scene, ) 20 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 
for 3c stamp. Outfit, 25 cts. We have over 150 styles, 
E, B. SovtuwortH & Co., Brockton, Mass. 31-26 


OYFUL News for Boys and Girls! 
a Young and Old!! A NEW Iy- 
R)VENTION just patented for then, 

for Home use! 
Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
5 Boring, Drilling, Grinding, Polishing, 
Screw Cutting, CORN SHELLING, 
(Churning, Washing, Hay Cutting, Meat 
Chopping!! All on one Cabinet Lathe 

on Whees. Price from $5 to $50. 
$a" F or Pamphlet send stamp and address 

EPHRAIM BROWN, LowEL1, ‘Mass. 


GUNS. — 


EDWINSON C. GREEN’S, Cheltenham, England; 
the best guns in America for the price. Send for descrip- 
tive cirenlar to RUSSELL & HAYDEN rcksonville, 
Il., sole e agents for the United States. 2 








4 LL PERSONS afflicted with Kidney Disease, 

Pain in the Back, and all Urinary Diseases, Diabe- 
tes, Gravel. Dropsy, Nervous Debility, in either sex, 
should at once take HUnT’s REMEDY. 1— 


a “YOUR NAME! Printed on % 
Transparent cards for 25cents. Each 
card contains a NoBBY scene. AGENTS 
|} WANTED. Full outfits and all particulars for 10 cts.; 0 

samples a. Address GEO. D. BURTON, Sew 
Ipsw: ich, 8l- 





Burnett's | 
Standard Flavoring Extracts, 


For syisvoring Ice Creams, Custards, Pies, Blanc 
Mange, Jellies, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, etc. 


mes | 


We have been expressly permitted to use the — | 


of a host of the best Grocers and Hotels in the coun! 
We give a few below 
BOSTON. 
S. Prerce. 


McDeEwe Lt & ADAMS. 


NEW YORK. 
Firtn Avexve Horet. | ACKER, MERRALL& Condit. 
Westminstse Hore. Park & TILFORD. 


Parker Ilovse. 
Revere llouse. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ContixenTa IloTeL. | Tuompson, Biack & Sox. 
WASHINCTON. 
Witiarp’s Hore. 1 
patie weer 4 
G. Il. Reese & Bro. 
CINCINNAT. 
Josep S. PEEBLES. 
8ST. Louis, 
Soutnery Horen. Davip Nicno.sox. 
cnicaco. 


errs 


_11 East NITED %: Street 
D xs: to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $805 


WANTED mouth, hotel and_ traveling expenses 


paid. Monitor  Manuractunine Co., | Cincinnati, Ohi-. Hau & Heas| 


European. Manufacturers of Rub- 
ber Goods in the Background. 


The fame of our and total absence 
**Gossamer of adhesion under 
Waterproof’’ any circum- 
garments, for La- stances in the hot- 
dies and Gentle- test of weather. 
men's storm use, We also make 
has extended to Ladies’ and Miss- 
Europe. Rubber es’ GOSSAMER 
manufacturers Leggins and 
there readily ad- Dress Shields, 
mit their superi- Gossamer Hats 
ority to any ever and caps for Gen- 
made by them in tlemen, and Gos- 
light weight, samer Umbrellas, 
strength, imper- © the only real twa- 
viousness to salt ter-proof umbrel- 
or fresh water, la made 


For the protection of ourselvesand the public, we stamp 
our trade-mark, “Gossamer Water-proof,” on the loop of 
every garment we make; also on our Leggins and Um- 
brellas. None are genuine if not so stamped. See for 
yourself they have our trade-mark. 

GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CoO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 
N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 


are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, One 56 inch Lady’s Cape, $8 25; One Gent’s 


ay 


Sack, any size ordered, $10 00; One Gent’s Hat, $2 00; One 
Gent’s Cap, $1 25; 4-4 Gossamer Cloth, $1 25 per yard. 


AMATEUR WO RS 
Can find everything they uire in 
OOoDS, 


RARE AND FANCY 
Send 3-ct. stamp 


Evtaw Hous. 


Burnet Ilovuss. 


Suerman Louse. Staxton & Co. 
Russz.. Hovse. . & Th. McMILias. | 
SAN pRawoco. " 
OccipentaL Hore. 1 Certixa & Co. 
MONTREAL. 
Otrawa Hovss. 1 Davip CRrawrorD. 
NEW aos eee” 
Samiti Bros. & Co. Crarx & MEADEE- 
The superiority of these cxtracts consists in their pert wt 
purity and great strength. eV are Wa! ated. {reg {ror 


the poisonous oils and acids ‘which ente into the compo” 
pose ohh of many of the factitious fruit flavors now 
ct. 


4 DEGALCOMANIE, _ 


anie, 25 cents; 
M ch exeoh 
ibn catnes, i 











Q Pecalcom: Wreaths, Birds, 
Children’s Portraits, Chinese an: 
&o, 
or 


mbossed Scrap-Book Pictures, 
cts., or 3 sheets 25 cts. 


special ay 3 
‘BROS. & CO., 125 Dearborn 5 


“I HAVE BUT oak RF 

and that is I did not get it before . 

on, The Centennial r 
s, 82 OO. Commolete Printing i 

$500. Send for new Illustrated = 

of the Young ama Presses, pe, « 


sulars free. 
Frigg ig ct. ST ATSON. TC Cornhill, Boston. 


30 
Figu: 


. 
assorted, 5 
to Dealers. 
-, Chicago 
3RET. 
oTrae 6 


H. 








and Four Books of Beautiful Designs. 
for our new and enlarged Catalogue ae Price-list (3d edi- 
tion, just issued) to GEO. W. READ & CO., Foot 
E. 5th and 6th Sts., New York. 39—26t 











